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Although by now there must be a mass of 
experience of the eradication of tuberculosis 
from individual herds in this country, unfortu- 
nately much of it has gone unrecorded. Only 
one observation on area eradication has reached 
a conclusive stage and this pioneer work by 
Jordan? in a dairying district of Ayrshire was 
of considerable value. The detailed publication 
of his observations did much to focus attention 
on the possibilities of herd and area eradication. 
It demonstrated the principles and illustrated 
many of the difficulties associated with such an 
undertaking. Edwards', reviewing the results 
and influence of this investigation some three 
years after its completion, could illustrate very 
clearly that tuberculosis had been eradicated 
from the majority of the herds and that the 
cleaning up of farms situated in a wide zone 
around the original area had, thereby, been 
encouraged. : 

It is unfortunate that the chief stimulus to 
eradication, the monetary advantage of owning 
a tuberculosis-free milk-producing herd, has 
resulted only in the establishment of clean 
herds which have few surplus animals for dis- 
posal. Yet the progress of eradication in these 
herds has frequently been delayed by difficulty 
in obtaining suitable replacements and the 
purchase of animals which have _ recently 
passed their first tuberculin test has often 
introduced infection on to a clean premises. 
Although the need of sources of supply of 
tuberculosis-free young female cattle has long 
been realised and is, in fact, increasingly 
evident as the number of attested herds 
increases, no real encouragement had been 
offered to those concerned with the rearing of 
stock for sale. It was for this reason that the 
writers embarked upon this observation on the 
eradication of tuberculosis from a _ cattle 
breeding area. 

Surveys carried out in breeding areas in 
North Wales,3;4 and elsewhere 5 678 made it 
evident that the incidence of tuberculosis 
in these districts was remarkably low 





when compared with the position in dairying 
herds. It is now commonly accepted that 40 
per cent. of dairy cows in this country react to 
the tuberculin test, whereas the incidence of 
reaction among 2,270 cows in 101 herds in four 
breeding districts in North Wales was only 5°0 
per cent. Much of that infection arose from 
the introduction of young calves purchased 
from lowland dairy farms. Where the selling 
of cows after their second or third calving and 
the keeping of very few old cows was the 
practice, infection showed little tendency to 
spread. One may assume, then, that clean 
young cows have left our breeding districts 
only to meet infection on dealers’ premises, in 
markets, or in conveyances, while those reach- 
ing dairying herds uncontaminated have 
entered heavily infected or relatively clean 
herds indiscriminately. One had, then, to plan 
an investigation illustrating not only the 
process of eradication and any attendant 
difficulties but also the means by which clean 
animals would with certainty reach tubercle- 
free herds. 

The area chosen was one included in the 
original survey work‘ and described as Dis- 
trict B. It is situated around the village of 
Sarnau in Merioneth, some 800—900 feet above 
sea level. The farms are typical small upland 
holdings with an average of 15 horned stock, a 
flock of sheep, poultry as farmyard stock and 
pigs in small numbers. With one exception, 
liquid milk is not sold off the farm but butter 
making is general. Apart from the sheep stock, 
the main industry is the rearing of store cattle 
and of young cows. The cattle are mostly dairy 
Shorthorns and for some years premium bulls 
of this breed have been in use to improve their 
quality. Since the farms can rear more calves 
than they produce, the purchase of calves from 
the nearby dairying districts is a regular prac- 
tice. Occasionally a heifer or cow is purchased, 
generally from neighbouring upland farms. It 
is essential owing to severe weather conditions 
to house all the horned stock for an extended 
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period in winter and overcrowding is then 
common. Little other than home produced 
food-stuffs are fed and the level of nutrition of 
the cattle is low. Yet their standard of health 
is good and, as far as could be ascertained, 
contagious abortion did not exist on any farm, 
although occasional cases of Johne’s disease 
and mastitis have occurred. 


The farmers in this district are an intelligent 
and progressive group who have frequently 
co-operated in agricultural educational matters. 
It was, therefore, very easy to arrange meet- 
ings which were regularly well attended and at 
which quite frank discussions took place. 


OUTLINE OF THE SCHEME 


When the farmers of the area met in 
December, 1935, to discuss the results of the 
survey test it was evident that there was a 
general desire to adopt the suggestion that some 
attempt at the eradication of tuberculosis be 
considered. The Ministry of Agriculture’s 
Attested Herds Scheme, in its then existing 
form, held no appeal. The offer of an experi- 
mental scheme of three years’ duration designed 
on essentially simple lines, as free as possible 
from restrictions and interference with normal 
farming practice, was accepted and a set of 
rules was drawn up. 

The farms were designated “ Infected” or 
““ Non-infected ” according to the results of the 
survey test. Those in which one or more home- 
bred reactors had been detected were placed 
in the former category and were to be tested at 
intervals of three months until, after two 
successive clean tests, they entered the other 
group. Six-monthly testing was laid down for 
the non-infected farms, with provision for their 
transfer to the other category should a home- 
bred reactor be found on any occasion. Untested 
introduced cattle over six months old were to 
be tested. in isolation on arrival; introduced 
calves to be housed apart from the herd and 
tested for the first time at the next general 
herd test. The double intradermal test, tising 
Cambridge synthetic medium tuberculin, was 
to be applied by the writers in co-operation with 
the local practitioners; the owners of non- 
infected herds only to pay a nominal fee of 6d. 
per head to the practitioner, who would under- 
take the testing of introduced cattle and 
certification for sale at his customary fees. 


Although immediate sale of reactors was not 
demanded, each owner had to agree to place 
them in isolation and to accept his first 
opportunity to dispose of them to advantage. 
Isolation of reactors and_ disinfection of 
premises was to be carried out to the satis- 
faction of the writers, who undertook to accept 
simple satisfactory standards. When each 
animal had passed two successive six-monthly 
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tests the owner had to allow it to be specially 
tattooed. 

Captain J. Lil. Williams, M.R.c.v.s., D.v.H., of 
Bala, in whose practice the area lay, readily 
agreed to give his full co-operation and it is a 
pleasure to acknowledge here his very valuable 
assistance. The farmers, as a body, in accept- 
ing the scheme formed themselves into an 
association to facilitate its operation, the 
collection of fees and, particularly, the sale of 
stock. Individual farmers were then asked to 
signify their acceptance by signing a copy of 
the rules. Of the 40 farmers who participated 
in the original survey (one owner then refused 
the test) only 30 accepted immediately. While 
no pressure was exerted on any unwilling 
individual the reason for refusal was sought in 
most instances. Usually the real grounds for 
this could only be surmised, but occasionally it 
did appear that lack of capital was the 
stumbling block. One owner, who himself had 
a clean herd, objected to the scheme because it 
permitted the disposal of reactors through 
normal channels. 


RESULTS OF PERIODIC TUBERCULIN TESTS 
(Table I, p. 1583). 


The survey test (December, 1935) had shown 
that the 30 herds entering the scheme then 
contained 470 cattle, 45 per cent. of which 
reacted to the test; that 20 of these herds had 
no reactors and that in five the reactors 
detected were purchased animals. The five 
remaining were regarded as “infected” and 
contained 17°6 per cent. reactors. 

In March, 1936, the five infected herds were 
retested but no new reactor was found in any. 
Disposal of existing reactors had been started, 
cleansing and disinfection had in most cases 
been thorough and some necessary reconstruc- 
tions were well on the way. 

The second general test (May, 1936) brought 
in four of the farmers who had originally 
declined; one of these herds entered the 
“infected,” the others the ‘“ non-infected” 
groups. A new farm, situated on the edge of 
the area, was allowed admission. Thus, 464 
cattle on. 35 farms were tested. Ten reactors 
(22 per cent.) were detected. Seven were 
purchased animals and three home-bred; two 
of the latter were on one infected farm, but 
the third was in a hitherto non-infected herd. 
It is probable that an outbreak of avian tuber- 
culosis occurred on this farm some_ three 
months previously, but it is not known whether 
the offending animal was infected from that 
source or from a purchased reactor originally 
in the herd. Unfortunately, this farmer 
showed little enthusiasm throughout the 
scheme and there was occasional difficulty in 
persuading him to comply with the rules. His 
herd was transferred to the infected group. Of 
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the 35 herds tested, 20 contained no reactors. 
Four of the original infected herds showed no 
further home-bred reactor, but in one, two such 
animals were detected. This farmer was 
determined to leave the scheme. Although he 
might have been forced by local opinion to 
honour his original obligation it seemed best 
to accept his resignation. 

The infected herds were retested in August, 
1936. The owner who refused the survey test 
was now anxious to enter the scheme. His 
herd was tested on this occasion and no 
reactors were found. Of the 134 animals tested, 
three gave a positive reaction, two being home- 
bred animals and the third a purchased calf. 

At the third general test (December, 1936) it 
was not possible to test two of the original 
herds; one had been dispersed, the owner 
having left the district, and the other was with- 
drawn for no obvious reason. There were, 
however, two owners who farmed on the fringe 
of the district most anxious to enter and, their 
herds having been proved free from reactors, 
they were admitted. The total number of 
animals on the 35 farms now participating had 
increased to 540 and four reactors (0°'7 per 
cent.) were detected. One of these was a home- 
bred cow in the infected herd entering the 
scheme in May, 1936. The herd contained no 
reactors at the two previous quarterly tests. 
The source of infection could not be traced. 
The other three reactors were purchased 
animals, two young calves and one cow pur- 
chased a few days prior to the general test. 
There still remained, however, on infected 
farms and in satisfactory isolation eight 
reactors to previous tests. The total number 
of tubercle-free farms had risen to 31. 

In March, 1937, the two remaining infected 
herds were retested together with one new 
farm on the fringe of the original area. No 
reactors were detected among the 58 cattle. Six 
of the seven infected farms had by now dis- 
posed of all their reactors and, having had two 
successive clean tests, were admitted to the 
non-infected group. 

The fourth general test was carried out in 
May, 1937. One of the non-infected farms had 
in the meantime had a change of tenant, who in 
turn was most anxious to enter the scheme and 
all stock having passed the test the farm was 
accepted into the non-infected group. The 
member who withdrew from the scheme in 
May, 1936, now sought re-admission and, his 
herd being free from reactors, this farm too 
Was accepted as non-infected. The were 475 
‘attle on the 36 farms now participating and 
four reactors were detected. All four were 
purchased and two recently introduced. Since 
they were in two herds, the number of farms 
on which no reactors were found had increased 
to 34. The one remaining infected farm having 
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been clean at two successive tests, all 36 farms 
were in the non-infected category. 

On this occasion it was possible to retest 
four farms which, although in the survey, had 
not entered the scheme. Of the 47 animals on 
these farms, four reacted (8°5 per cent.). There 
were no reactors in two of these herds and the 
owners were now anxious to enter the scheme. 
Since these farms were also clean to the 
survey test they were admitted as non-infected. 

The fifth general test was carried through in 
October, 1937. By this time one member, a 
registered producer, had become attested and 
his herd could not be tested. The farm vacated 
by a member in the autumn of 1936 was now 
restocked. The new owner was anxious to 
become a member as also was a farmer who 
had refused to enter the scheme at its incep- 
tion although his survey test was clean. The 
stock on each of these farms was clean and 
they were accepted. Thus 389 herds were 
tested and three (0°52 per cent.) of the 572 
‘attle reacted. These three were recently 
purchased animals still in isolation; two were 
cows and one a young calf. One was on each 
of three farms so that 36 of the 39 herds were 
clean. 

Since the period of the experimental scheme 
was drawing to a close, it seemed desirable 
that the Society should consider the possibility 
of taking advantage of the revised Attested 
Herds Scheme. This matter was carefully dis- 
cussed at a meeting which was attended by 
officers of the Ministry’s Veterinary Staff and 
it was agreed that individual members’ be 
recommended to apply for attestation. It was 
decided, however, to make representations to 
the Ministry indicating that the existing 
scheme was not attractive to owners of breed- 
ing herds on the ground, particularly, that a 
bonus based on the amount of milk sold offered 
no special monetary advantage to them. It was 
suggested that breeding herds receive their 
bonus on a per capitum basis and that the entry 
of untested calves irfto isolation on attested 
breeding farms be permitted. 

Since four of the herds had contained an odd 
reactor on the occasion of the second last test 
(May, 1936) it was agreed to retest them so 
that the owners might have thé two consecu- 
tive clean tests necessary for application for 
attestation. These herds were tested’ in 
December, 1936, and no reactor was detected 
in any. 

The Official Test for the Attested Herds 
Scheme has now been completed and we under- 
stand that in two of the herds one reactor was 
found. <A recently purchased calf reacted in 
one herd and a home-bred cow, which had con- 
sistently passed at the previous general herd 
tests, in the other. It is perhaps of special 
interest to note that this latter animal was the 
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daughter of a cow which on one occasion gave 
a doubtful reaction. On retest, using the caudal 
fold method, there was no reaction, but the 
owner decided to dispose of the animal forth- 
with and no further testing was possible. 


SUMMARY OF TUBERCULIN TEST RESULTS. 


Owing to the increase in the number of 
farms participating, the results set out in 
Table I are not exactly comparable test to test. 
but it is significant that the general incidence 
of reaction was reduced from 45 per cent. in 
December, 1935, to 0°52 per ‘cent. in October, 
1937. All the reactors detected at the May 
and © October, 1937, tests were purchased 
animals and the official test for attestation has, 
generally, confirmed these results. A study of 
the table also illustrates the influence of calf 
purchase on the incidence of tuberculosis in 
such an area. 

All the herds designated “ non-infected” at 
the commencement of the scheme remained free 
from home-bred reactors with one exception. 
One purchased reactor was found at the survey 
test of this herd, while six months later a 
home-bred cow reacted. The owner was one of 
the least satisfactory men in the district and 
made poor provision for isolation. The herd 
was free of reactors in May, 1937, but contained 
one of the two purchased cow reactors found 
at the final test of the district. Whereas 20 
(66 per cent.) of the 30 herds originally in the 
observation were free of reactors, 36 (92 per 
cent.) of the 39 herds tested were in this 
category at the close of the period. 

Six farms (five at the outset and one later) 
entered the scheme as “ infected.” The average 
incidence of reactors in these was 15°8 per 
cent., the highest 33°3 per cent. and the lowest 
57 per cent. One other farm was so classified as 
the result of routine testing. 

In the majority of cases owners provided 
reasonably good isolation for reactors and 
thoroughly disinfected the infected standings 
and in some cases even the entire byre. The 
recommended alterations were adopted and 
many owners removed existing lofts, improved 
the lighting and ventilation and pointed the 


“walls of the cowsheds. In one instance the 


owner reconstructed his shippon so that in the 
end he might have qualified to produce a 
designated milk. The ease with which tubercu- 
losis was eradicated from these farms depended 
more upon the enthusiasm of the owner than 
the original state of the herd, but it was very 
evident throughout the work that no special 
difficulties faced the owners of these small 
upland breeding farms. This is illustrated by 
the fact that the disease was eradicated from 
the original five infected farms, as judged by 
the first of the successive occasions on which 
no reactors were found, respectively in eight, 
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twelve, eight, five and three months, and from 
ull seven infected farms within 15 months. 
One of these herds did, however, contain a 
purchased reactor at the final test of the dis- 
trict. Special interest does attach to the work 
on these farms and the results for the seven 
farms are summarised in Table II. 

The Sale of Clean Cattle from the District.— 
One of the major objects of the investigation 
was to determine the demand which would 
arise for these clean cattle and, thereby, the 
monetary advantage of the owners. The asso- 
ciation was formed mainly to facilitate the 
sale of cattle. When each herd had passed two 
successive six-monthly tests the animals were 
tattooed and the secretary informed of its 
status. Each owner notified him, about a month 
ahead, of the animals he had for sale. There 
was no direct advertising of the scheme but the 
writers accepted many opportunities to inform 
producers of tuberculin tested milk that this area 
could supply clean replacement cattle. Some 
such owners were introduced to the secretary 
and they were quick to realise the advantages 
of purchasing in this district. The existence 
of the scheme soon became widely known, one 
purchaser informing another, and the demand 
early exceeded the supply and_ thereafter 
remained at this level. These purchasers 
usually came into the district personally and 
arranged transportation by road in their own 
vehicles or in one specially disinfected for the 
purpose. There was never any difficulty in 
disposing of young cows, but the demand for 
young heifers, which were available in numbers 
in spring, was not so keen. When the scheme 
was proposed, the writers made the cautious 
estimate of about £2 as the figure in excess of 
market value likely to be obtained for clean 
cows. They are informed that this averaged 
between £3 and £5. Since March, 1936, 193 
head have been sold under the auspices of the 
scheme and it may be conservatively estimated 
that the financial gain to the district has been 
approximately £750. 

While it was impossible to follow the subse- 
quent history of all these cows, it is known 
that the majority remained in tuberculin-tested 
herds for at least one year after leaving the 
district and that in no instance were they 
dispesed of through having reacted to the 
tuberculin test. 


Discussion 

Since Jordan’s work was carried through in 
a dairying district his problem was somewhat 
different from that of this investigation. It is, 
however, of interest to compare his results with 
those now recorded. In Ayrshire, the initial 
incidence of 21°6 per cent. was reduced to 12°: 
per cent. in three years and the percentage of 
herds which contained no reactors had risen 
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TABLE I 
Summary of Position at each six monthly test of the area 
December, 1935 | May, 1936 December, 1936 May, 1937 October, 1937 
Age 
| Tested |Reacted) Per Tested Reacted| Per | Tested Reacted| Per Tested Reacted Per | Tested |Reacted| Per 
| * cent. | | cent. cent. ‘cent. | | cent. 
Over3years | 164 | 15 90] 154 5 |32| 229 | 2 |08) 175 1 (06 | 215 2 | 0-93 
2-3 years 32 2 6-3 56 — —- 23 — — 53 — — | 56, — — 
1-2 years | 75 —- —- 81 2 2°5 91 — — 90 — 1 ai 88 — | — 
6-12 months , 114 4 | 3-5 112 3 2-7 113 | 1 | 0-9 81 2 2-5 122 -— —- 
2-6 months | 85 — — 61 — — 84 | 1 | 1-2 76 | 1 1:3 90 1 1-2 
| | | 
Total § 470 | 21 45] 464 10 | 22| 540 | 4 |0-7, 475 4 08 | 572 3 | 0-52 
| Farms Farms Farms Farms Farms 
30 tested 35 tested 35 tested 36 tested 39 tested 
20 no reactors { 29 no reactors 31 no reactors 34 no reactors 36 no reactors 
5 reactors 3 reactors 3 reactors 2 reactors 3 reactors 
General purchased purchased purchased purchased purchased 
Position 5 reactors 3 reactors 1 reactor 
| home-bred home-bred home-bred 
' (13 reactors pur- (7 reactors pur- (3 reactors pur- (4 reactors all pur- (3 reactors all pur- 
| chased) chased) chased) chased) chased) 
(8 reactors home- (3 reactors home- (1 reactor home- 
bred) bred) bred) 
\ 
*Number of new reactors at each test. 
Tasie II 
Summary of Tuberculin test Results on ‘‘ Infected’’ Farms 
| December, 1935 | March, 1936 May, 1936 August, 1936 
Age 
Tested ‘*Reacted | Tested Reacted | Tested Reacted Tested Reacted 
Over 3 years re ae 49 13 33 10 | 46 6 37 4 
2-3 years ... ce Pon 15 2 6 1 25 —— 14 — 
1-2 years... 0 14 1 19 2 17 _ 16 i 
6-12 months nee oe 33 2 5 -~ 25 ~ = 21 — 
2-6 months a eve | 23 — 21 = 18 ~ = 38 1 
Total... .. | 184 18 84 12 131 6 126 5 
| (13-4 (14:3 (4-6 (3-9 
| per cent.) per cent.) | per cent.) per cent.) 
Number of farms tested ... | 7 5 | 7 is 5 
: . , hhiineennctiilaéaeenattid iecebthacibuinciteonle 
December, 1936 | March, 1937 | May, 1937 October, 1937 
Age : 
Tested Reacted | Tested Reacted | Tested Reacted Tested Reacted 
Over 3 years $a ina 44 3 17 — | 39 — 49 1 
2-3 years... oe a _ 1 7 — | 22 — 15 _- 
1-2 years ... — me 27 —- 3 oe 24 -- 3 — 
6-12 months ee a 33 1 13 — 15 _- 27 — 
2-6 months sent ‘ai 22 — 5 — 17 = 42 _- 
134 5 | 465 -— | _ 136 1 
(3-7 (0-7 
per cent.) | per cent.) 
Number of farms tested ... 6 2 7 7 











*Number of new reactors at each test. 
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from 26°6 to 66°6. In north Wales the incidence 
of reactors fell from 4°5 per cent. to 0°52 per 
cent. in about two years, while the percentage 
of free herds increased from 66°6 to 92. It may 
be emphasised that the reactors detected during 
tie last test in North Wales were all recently 
introduced animals which, with one _ possible 
exception, had had no opportunity to mix with 
the main herd. 

The ease with which eradication has been 
effected is remarkable in view of the general 
conditions on the farms. It seems evident that, 
in general, tuberculosis can be eradicated 
easily from cattle-breeding areas such as that 
dealt with here in quite a short period, and 
without any serious upset of the normal 
routine. This view is confirmed by the success 
of the Attested Herds Scheme in other similar 
districts in Wales. 

The essential basis of this scheme was free 
survey testing, free testing of infected farms, 
testing at reduced fees for clean farms, little 
disturbance of normal farm routine, a full 
advisory service and the promise of some slight 
monetary gain in the sale of cattle. Judged 
by certain standards the scheme cannot be 
regarded as other than highly successful. The 
main criticism would probably be that it 
failed to bring every farm in the district under 
its aegis. At the close of the scheme there 
remained four farms outside the scheme which 
might quite properly be regarded as located 
within the Sarnau district. The herds on two 
of these farms contained no reactors and the 
owners would then have entered quite readily. 
The disappointing feature may, then, be 
regarded as the presence in the area of two 
farms with a total of 16 cattle, three of which 
reacted to the tuberculin test. This difficulty 
cannot be overcome in any voluntary scheme 
such as this one, but could easily be provided 
for in any official attested area. 

Against this may quite properly be placed 
the demand for admittance to the scheme which 
became increasingly apparent as the work pro- 
gressed. This was largely due, of course, to 
monetary advantages gained. Even the indi- 
vidual who refused the survey test made early 
application for admission. It became difficult, 
in fact, to restrict the work to the original 
area. The writers were approached’ on 
several occasions by farmers representing 
adjacent districts which were practically 
unanimous in their desire to see the scheme 
extended to include their herds. This was, 
however, impossible and they were advised to 
employ their local practitioner to test their 
herds. Many adopted this advice and tubercu- 
lin testing has become quite general in a wide 
urea around the Sarnau district. This part of 
Merioneth now contains nearly 75 per cent. of 
the attested herds in the county. Recent 
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information shows that, whereas there were 
only three attested herds in the county on 
January ist, 1938, there were approximately 
60 at the end of June and, in addition, 120 
supervised herds. It is no exaggeration to 
claim that this advance is due almost entirely 
to the work in Sarnau. 

Experience has suggested several points in 
which the scheme might have been improved. 
Although there is no evidence that the interval 
between the tuberculin tests should have been 
reduced, one would prefer that all the farms 
be retested after two months before their 
category is defined. More stringent conditions 
as to the isolation and disposal of reactors 
might have been laid down but it is impossible 
on these farms to get really good separation of 
stock and early disposal is often impracticable. 
The forced sale of a reactor at a time when its 
value is relatively low would mean so much 
loss of capital to these small farmers that it 
had to be avoided. Some might object to the 
disposal of reactors in the open market and 
contend with some justification that this does 
not decrease the general incidence of tuberculo- 
sis. Sound arguments can, however, be adduced 
for permitting this existing practice in the 
present circumstances. In any case, these 
animals could not find there way into clean 
herds or to replace other reactors in herds from 
which the disease was being eradicated. The 
farmer who buys in the open market to-day 
cannot be surprised if his purchase reacts to the 
tuberculin test. 

The restrictions as to the entry of purchased 
animals were hardly sufficiently stringent. It 
might have been laid down that no adult animal 
other than those from attested and tuberculin 
tested herds should be admitted to any farm. 
This restriction was avoided to permit owners 
of infected herds to replace their reactors 
cheaply from neighbouring upland farms. 
Regulations as to the entry of calves are in 
quite a different category. These farms must 
purchase young stock. While it would have been 
ideal to arrange that only calves from clean 
herds be admitted, this was found impracticable. 
It seems feasible to suggest that for an area 
such as this some commtinity isolation premises 
for in-coming calves might be arranged. Even 
that, however, for several reason is not prac- 
ticable. It would seem, then, that some special 
concession permitting the introduction into 
isolation of untested young calves is almost 
essential and it is interesting to observe that 
such provision is made in the Attested Herds 
Scheme, 19388. 

One of the most encouraging features was the 
demand for tuberculosis-free stock from the 
experimental area. Although the cattle 
population was under 600, in little more than 
two years 193 head were sold directly to dairy 
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farmers seeking clean replacement cattle at 
prices about £4 per head above their local 
market value. The demand for cows has 
always exceeded the supply. 

It may be thought this this work was carried 
through in a particularly favourable district. 
Whilst this was undoubtedly so owing to the 
low initial incidence of tuberculosis, it may be 
mentioned that Sarnau was chosen mainly 
because the farmers of that area are a keen, 
intelligent group of men who were ready to 
co-operate in what was to them an experimental 
observation from which they might benefit. Now 
that the eradication of tuberculosis from = a 
breeding district has been shown to be a practi- 
cable proposition, one may anticipate that the 
Attested Herds Scheme of 1938, with its pro- 
vision of a bonus on a per capitum basis, will 
lead to the early establishment of many similar 
areas. It must be generally accepted that the 
existence of areas capable of supplying 
tubercle-free replacement stock for dairy farms 
will be a very material step towards the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis in this 
country. 


Summary 


1. The eradication of tuberculosis from the 
upland cattle breeding district of Sarnau_ in 
Merioneth, North Wales, was undertaken as an 
experimental observation on a voluntary basis 
between December, 1935 and October, 1937. The 
scheme which was in operation is outlined. 


2. Forty herds were tuberculin tested in the 
survey of the district, but only 30 owners imme- 
diately accepted the conditions of the scheme. 
During the period the number of farms increased 
to 39, four being new farms situated on the 
fringe of the original area. Five farms in the 
district were not in the scheme at the close of 
the observations; one was already attested, two 
had no reactors in the herd, and two, with a 
total of 16 cattle, had three reactors to the 
tuberculin test. 

3. In December, 1935, the incidence of 
reaction was 4:9 per cent. among 470 animals on 
30 farms, whereas in October, 1937, it was 0°52 
per cent. among 572 animals on 39 farms. The 
three reactors detected on the occasion of the 
latter general test were all recently purchased 
animals, 

4. The number of farms quite free from 
reactors increased from 20 (66 per cent.) to 36 
(92 per cent.) during the’ period of the 
observation. 

5. Six of the farms originally contained 
home-bred reactors and on one other a home- 
bred reactor was detected during the observa- 
tion. The initial infection on these seven farms 
was 13:4 per cent. but tuberculosis was easily 
eradicated from all, 





6. The demand for clean cattle from the dis- 
trict exceeded the supply and 193 head were 
sold during approximately two years. Since the 
prices obtained were £3 to £5 in excess of their 
local market value, the area benefited to the 
extent of about €750. 

7. The influence of the scheme has already 
extended far beyond the original district and 
resulted in the tuberculin testing and attestation 
of many herds in the county of Merioneth. 

8 It is contended, on the basis of this 
experience, that tuberculosis can be eradicated 
with ease from upland areas of the type dealt 
with here and that, thereby, reservoirs for the 
supply of clean cattle to replenish dairy herds 
can be established without real difficulty or 
delay. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON 
CURRENT TOPICS 


J. W. HALL MASHETER, s.r.c.v.s., 
NEWNHAM-ON-SEVERN 


“The veterinary practitioner is the physician 
of the farm and a guarantor of the nation’s food 
supply. His established title of veterinary 
surgeon obscures his more important functions, 
which are not only to cure disease amongst 
farm stock, but to check the spread of disease, 
to eradicate it where established, and by advice 
on breeding and on nutrition to build up a stock 
as resistant as possible to disease. 

“The livestock population on agricultural 
holdings is 109,500,000, and the value of the 
livestock and their products is £191,000,000. 

“ The total loss from disease in farm livestock 
in England and Wales is computed at 10 per 
cent., and if this percentage is applied over the 
livestock output of the United Kingdo.: the 
annual loss is some £19,000,000.” (Loveday 
Report.) 

This report, it may be emphasised, takes into 
consideration only farm stock, and it is on the 
need of securing the health of farm animals (i.e., 
on the usefulness of the general practitioner in 
agricultural practice) that the committee desire 
to concentrate attention. They leave out of con- 
sideration the treatment of “ dogs, cats, hacks, 
hunters, blood-stock, draught horses needed for 
industrial and municipal transport.” They term 
this “ non-national.” 

This eminently useful and necessary non- 
national work absorbs many of the 2,312 
veterinarians at present working in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. The State Veterinary 
Service absorbs some hundreds more, and for 
the next few years will absorb about 50 per 
annum, 

Some three or four years ago, when I was 
looking forward to the “National Scheme” 
being adopted, I computed that in England and 
Wales there were under 1,000 practitioners doing 
agricultural work. Taking the committee’s 
figure of 2,312 for the whole of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland I think 1,000 will be about 
correct, especially if one takes the categories into 
which the committee divides them, viz., private 
practitioner and State servant (teacher and 
research worker we can leave out). The private 
practitioners can be again sub-divided into 
agricultural and small animal practitioners, etc., 
or national and non-national. 

The’ qualities required in a general practi- 
tioner are intelligence, concentration, tact and 
robust physique. The qualities required for 
public servants should (note the subtlety of the 
“should ”) be the same, but the latter will not 
be called upon to treat animals—their work will 
demand administrative capacity. (See quota- 
tion below.) 





The committee were not happy as to the effect 
of State service on agricultural practice, and 
their computation of future requirements of 
veterinary surgeons was based on the assumption 
that “the State service will not be developed in 
such a way as to destroy the private practitioner.” 

There is, however, another and _ happier 
prospect for the general practitioner, for the 
report says: “ Behind the practitioner stands the 
research worker. By the elaboration of pre- 
ventive agents many diseases have ceased to be 
the menace they were.” We in agricultural 
practice may take some comfort from that state- 
ment. Research work is going on rapidly and 
more and more diseases are coming under the 
prophylactic and curative measures elaborated 
in the laboratories of the various research insti- 
tutes, and this work will naturally fall to be 
carried out by the general practitioner. At least 
I hope so. 

State service, in my opinion, will, when fully 
developed, take over all work in regard to 
tuberculosis, contagious abortion, mastitis and 
poultry disease. It will eventually take over all 
inspections of dairy cattle and all tests. 

That being so, a word of advice may be given 
(but I am afraid will not be taken) to practi- 
tioners who are now doing “ panel” work not 
to leave all their private practice to assistants, 
if they are lucky enough to obtain them, as they 
will have to fall back on that work probably 
sooner than they at present think. Jf a Govern- 
ment provides the money it is in a position to 
dictate policy, and my opinion is that the policy 
will be a State service carried on entirely by 
Civil Servants. This leads to a very pertinent 
question and it has a bearing on the opinion I 
have just expressed. Why are Ministry officials 
being debarred from doing work on any of the 
N.V.M.A. committees? 

The answer to that question given by the 
Ministry is that “it might lead to a conflict of 
loyalties.” He who runs may “learn” a good 
deal from that answer. If I am wrong in my 
deductions, why has the State service to be 
brought up to the enormous strength of 500 to 
600 men, and probably more as time goes on? 
What will be the function of this large number 
of men if panel inspectors do all clinical 
inspections and tuberculin testing of licensed 
tuberculin-tested herds, the duties under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts and the Agriculture 
Act, 1937, diagnosis of notifiable diseases, 
veterinary inspection of dairy herds and 
inspection of animals and poultry in markets 
~-also work in connection with the Tuberculin 
Test Survey of self-contained herds, testing of 
attested herds, and taking blood samples in the 
proposed contagious abortion scheme? A local 
veterinary inspector may also be appointed for 
the purpose of the examination of imported 
animals. 
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Given all that to the panel inspector, what will 
the Civil Servant have to do, unless it is to 
perform purely administrative work and_ the 
supervision of the panel men—and that will 
work out at about one supervisor to one part- 
time inspector, who in the majority of cases will 
be old enough to be the administrator’s grand- 
father, and generations beyond in knowledge and 
administrative ability. 

That, I think, is sound criticism and relevant 
on the whole to the report of the Loveday Com- 
mittee as far as I intend to take it. I leave the 
“ education” part of the report to the Editorial 
Committee, and their comments and opinions are 
being produced weekly in the Veterinary Record. 
The report is a report on the practilioner, his 
education, and his usefulness to agriculture and 
the nation as a whole. The committee has very 
little use for the D.V.S.M., but would like to see 
an augmentation of Fellows, because the 
F.R.C.V.S. degree is contingent on a_ thesis 
setting out some new work on the result of 
original research or observations on certain 
subjects—constructive work as opposed to 
destructive work. 

On reading the 1938 report of the Agricultural 
Research Council, one cannot but come to the 
conclusion that the Department of Animal Health 
and the Agricultural Research Council are 
antagonistic to each other to a great extent. In 
the first place, the Research Council cannot get 
the number of suitable men they think they need, 
and put the blame for this on the Department of 
Animal Health who give big salaries to the men 
who are more suited to research than _ to 
administration, but when one considers the 
wealth of talent available to the Research Coun- 
cil in the many institutes they subsidise I do not 
think they have much to grumble about. 

The Department of Animal Health is concerned 
with the eradication of disease pure and simple, 
by testing, destroying or eliminating. The 
Research Council, directly opposite to that, are 
spending endless time and money to find 
methods of combating disease either by chemo- 
therapeutic measures or biologically, as well as 
keeping up research into diseases of which little 
is known. 

Recent developments (i.e., marketing boards, 
etc.), aim at an increase in the livestock popula- 
tion. The Research Council is of the opinion 
that the safeguarding of the health of farm 
animals is more important than it has ever been, 
but at the same time it contradicts its own 
opinion by stating that the State Veterinary 
Service is the most prominent of the many 
indications of the increasing regard being paid 
by the Government to this aspect of stock farm- 
ing—or is that only a pious expression? 

The aim of the State service is to eliminate, as 
far as it is possible, certain diseases which, have 
got a tremendous hold upon our cattle herds. 








It uses the term eradication, i.e., doing away 
with these diseases entirely, in contradistinction 
to the aim of the Research Committee, which is 
to prevent as far as possible disease occurring, 
or, if it does occur, to try and cure it. Eradica- 
tion by lethal methods and a diminution or a 
decimation of herds. instead of a building up: 
that is what the State service set out to do, but 
it seems now that it finds it is impossible and 
is taking on a long-term policy so far as 
tuberculosis is concerned, by eradicating this 
disease from certain areas by testing and 
throwing out reactors to swell still further the 
volume of infection in areas outside. “‘ How to 
dispose of the reactors from these herds is a 
problem which still awaits solution, but it is 
understood that the proposal to slaughter these 
and compensate the owners is not likely to be 
adopled. The probability is that reactors will 
be drafted outside the area—under control—and 
sold.” (Farmers’ Weekly, 4-11-38.) 

It is pertinent to ask, to whom will these 
cattle be sold and for what purpose? I suppose 
the State service will pursue the same policy of 
disposing reactors in the case of contagious 
abortion and eventually mastitis in the tubercle- 
free areas. The Research Council, on the other 
hand, pursue a diametrically opposed policy. 
“They devote a large proportion of the funds at 
their disposal to the furtherance of research 
on animal diseases, and these diseases are the 
subject of intense study in the research insti- 
tutes of which the Council subsidise some 23, 
and in addition they have bought a large estate 
in order to have their own field station, which 
is designed to be complementary to. the work 
at the research institutes, by carrying their 
work a stage further by larger scale testing than 
they can usually undertake.” 

At the different institutes 
subsidising research into a_ multiplicity of 
diseases, amongst which are the _ following: 
Contagious abortion, fowl paralysis, braxy-dike 
(liseases of sheep, lamb dysentery, entero- 
toxaemia, swine fever, necrotic enteritis of 
swine, ascaris infestation, swine’ erysipelas, 
tuberculosis (BCG vaccine) and other aspects 
of that disease, intestinal parasites of sheep and 
poultry (likely anthelmintics), fluke, Johne’s 
disease (testing and experiments), coughing in 
horses, sterility in mares, scouring in foals, grass 
sickness, mastitis—bovine (diagnosis and con- 
trol), sterility in cows, sheep blowfly, pining in 
sheep, avitaminosis in pigs, ketosis in dairy 
cattle, fatty liver in sheep, as well as animal 
genetics and nutrition—a formidable list, but 
many of these diseases have reached the stage 
of prevention or curability, and others are on the 
way to that stage. 

If the general practitioner in agricuitural 
practice will follow these researches and use the 
methods of cure, prevention and control there 
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will be little need for him to fear the advent of 
the State service whose duties are supposed to 
be “ mainly administrative.” That is why I 
advise the general practitioner not to neglect 
his practice in favour of the easier and more 
“paying ” temporary work of the State. 

At the same tiine there is ample room for the 
practitioner to use his unique position to do a 
little investigation into disease on his own 
initiative, by sending material from cases he 
cannot “sum up” to an institute and following 
out the advice he receives. I find these insti- 
tutes very helpful and although one may become 
“too old to dream,” one is never too old to 
learn. 

There is still another way to look at this. Dr. 
du Toit asks: Do new infectious (or any) 
diseases arise—and—do infections die out? 
(Veterinary Record, 29-10-38.) It would appear 
that both are feasible. 

The Research Council is doing a tremendous 
amount of work on animal diseases the result 
of which should ultimately reach the “ physi- 
cian of the farm,” and if the latter will only 
take advantage of the “results”—for the end 
result is the application of research findings to 
the different diseases which have been investi- 
gated and solved—it will limit the policy of 
eradication. It is small thanks to the scientists 
if the practitioner is too apathetic to do his duty. 
If the findings are not acted upon then the 
result will be more eradication and more State 
service, and more expense to the tax-payer, 
which goodness knows is heavy enough to bear 
in these days of big spending. I suppose all 
these things come under the heading of “ health ” 
or “ social services,” and there is room for great 
economies in their administration if they were 
carried out as a_ business proposition. It 
appears rather as if the Department of Animal 
Health were feeling that this is true, as at this 
early stage they have given up the idea of 
“ slaughter and compensation.” Apropos of this, 
Sir John Marriott, writing to The Times (12-8-38), 
says: “In the administration of some of ,the 
social services there is room for considerable 
economy. There is too litthe saving in small 
items both in the public departments and White- 
hall—small in particular items but large in the 
aggregate. Professional zeal is an incentive to 
expenditure if not extravagance and_ the 
abolition of “ ad hoc” committees is tending to 
throw more and more power in the hands of 
these zealous and able’ bureaucrats, and 
bureaucracy does not make for economy.” 

Whilst on this subject of “ D.A.H.” here is one 
more quotation which might have had some 
effect in the choosing of its personnel. The 
Board of Control of Mental Health Services in 
their report for 1937, say that they have “ noted 
with some apprehension a tendency to fix the 
upper age limit unduly low for the appointments 
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Comparison of the Course of Instruction 
Proposed and That Now Prescribed by the 
R.C.V.S.* 


PROPOSED 
First Year 
Chemistry and Physics. 
Biology. 
Anatomy of the Domes- 
ticated Animals, 


First Examination 

Chemistry and Physics. 

Biology. 

Second Year 

General Physiology and 
Biochemistry of the 
Domesticated Ani- 
mals, 

Anatomy of the Do- 
mesticated Animals. 

Histology and Embry- 
ology. 


Second Examination 
Veterinary Anatomy 
and Histology 
(and possibly) 
General Physiology and 
Biochemistry of the 
Domesticated Ani- 
mals, 


Third Year 

Applied Physiology and 
Biochemistry of the 
Domesticated Ani- 
mals including 


i 


PRESENT 


Chemistry and Physics. 
Biology. 
Animal Management. 


Chemistry and Physics. 
Biology. 


Physiology and_ Bio- 
chemistry of the Do- 
mesticated Animals. 

Anatomy of the Do- 
mesticated Animals. 

Histology and Embry- 
ology. 

Animal Management. 


Histology and Embry- 
ology. 

Physiology (including 
Biochemistry) of the 
Domesticated Ani- 
mals. 

Animal Management. 


Anatomy of Domesti- 
cated Animals. ; 

Pharmacology 

Therapeutics. 


and 








*Embodied in paragraph 42 of the Report of 
the Committee on Veterinary Education in Great 


Britain, pp. 27-30. 








of medical superintendents,” and mention one 
case where the upper age limit was 40, a figure, 
which they observe, “ must restrict the field of 
selection, and may result in the appointment to 
‘top posts’ of men who have only limited 
experience as deputies.” While they do not 
under-value the energy and enterprise of youth, 
the Board feel that appointments involving the 
care of large numbers of sick persons, to say 
nothing of the control of mixed staffs often 
running into hundreds, call for experience and 
a knowledge of the world which few can 
acquire without a reasonably long training 
as second in command, 
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PROPOSED 
(a) Physiology of Re- 
production and 
Genetics. 
(b) Principles of 
Nutrition. 


(c) Principles of 
Pharmacology. 
Velerinary Pathology. 
Bacteriology and Im- 
munology. 
General Veterinary 
Parasitology. 


Third Examination 

General and Applied 
Physiology and Bio- 
chemistry of the 
Domesticated Ani- 
mals (or Applied 
Physiology only). 

Veterinary Pathology, 
Bacteriology and 
Parasitology. 


Fourth Year 

Animal Management 
(including Shoeing). 

Veterinary Hygiene, 
Dietetics and Animal 
Husbandry. 

Veterinary Toxicology, 
Therapeutics and 
Pharmacy. 

Veterinary Jurispru- 
dence and such 
portions of the sub- 
jects of the final 
examination as may 
be found advisable: 
e.g., Clinical Methods, 
the Control of Con- 
tagious Diseases, etc. 


Fourth Examination 


Animal Management. 

Veterinary Hygiene, 
Dietetics and Animal 
Husbandry. 

Veterinary Toxicology, 
Therapeutics and 
Pharmacy and Veter- 
inary Jurisprudence, 
unless these subjects 
be included with 
Veterinary Medicine. 











PRESENT 

Toxicology and Phar- 
macy, 

Veterinary Hygiene, 
Dietetics and Animal 
Husbandry. | 

Anatomy cf Domesti- 
cated Animals. 

Pharmacology, Thera- 
peutics, etc. 

Veterinary Hygiene, 
etc. 

Veterinary Pathology, 
etc. 

Veterinary Para- 
sitology. 


Veterinary Medicine. 
Veterinary Surgery. | 


Clinical Work. 


Pathology. 
Para- 


Veterinary 
Veterinary 
sitology. 
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PROPOSED 
Fifth Year 
Veterinary Medicine. 
Veterinary Surgery and 
Obstetrics. 
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PRESENT 


Veterinary Medicine. 
Veterinary Surgery and 
Obstetrics. 


Clinics, Clinies. 
Meat Inspection. Meat Inspection, 
Jurisprudence. 
Fifth Examination 
The Principles and The Principles and 
Practice of Veterinary Practice of Veterinary 
Medicine, including Medicine, including 


Meat Inspection. 

The Principles and 
Practice of Veterinary 
Surgery and  Ob- 
stetrics. 


Meat Inspection. 

The Principles and 
Practicgof Veterinary 
Surgery. 


VACATION PUPILAGE 

(i) On Farm.—Students should be required to 
have spent at least a total of six months working 
on a farm, or at a recognised Agricultural Insti- 


tute, before entering upon the studies of the 
fourth year. This may be done before the 


student enters a school, but, whenever possible, 
he should be registered at the time with the 
R.C.V.S. 

(ii) With Practising Velerinary Surgeon,— 
Students should be required to have received a 
minimum of six months’ clinical experience, 
with practising veterinary surgeons, three 
months of which at least must be during the 
fourth and fifth years. 


[It must be emphasised that the report con- 
tains many subsequent paragraphs which sup- 
port and explain some of the suggested amend- 
ments of the curriculum and these should not 
really be separated from the foregoing. | 








FOR A* PROSPEROUS BRITISH 

AGRICULTURE 

In a recent address, Professor R. G. Stapledon, 
Professor of Agricultural Botany at the University 
College of Wales, said agriculture was without 
labour, and only one-third of England and Wales 
was being farmed. Three essentials for a 
prosperous British agriculture were: A large and 
contented rural population, an abundance of 
fresh food for our peoples at all times, and food 
security in times of emergency. An enormous 
amount of labour ought to be devoted to land 
improvement. We needed twice or three times 
as many tractors on the land as we had at 
present. Supplies of lime and artificial manures 
were totally inadequate. We were utterly 
unready for a great agricultural drive in every 
essential particular. The crux of the whole 
matter was our huge acreage in permanent grass 
and our tremendous number of farms where not 
an inch was cultivated. 


ESSENTIALS 
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The Loveday Report 
THE LAYOUT OF VETERINARY 


EDUCATION; THE GENERAL PLAN 
RECOMMENDED 


HE general plan of training is adumbrated 
in the following sentence (paragraph 43, 
page 31) :— 

“Having assimilated the basic sciences 
during his first three years the student is 
ready to study (i.e., during the following 
two years) the application of these sciences 
to the maintenance of animals in health and 
the prevention and cure of disease. .. .” 


What the Committee consider to be (a) 
“the basic sciences’ and (b) “ the application 
of these sciences” may be gathered from their 
programme of subjects and examinations repro- 
duced on pages 1588 and 1589 of this issue. 

Viewed as an “applied science” the words 
in the sentence quoted above convey incontest- 
ably the essentials of a rational scheme of 
training. Different workers viewing it as such 
will no doubt criticise the programme in some- 
what different ways, depending upon their 
personal experiences and consequent differences 
in outlook. They may suggest considerable 
differences in emphasis upon certain aspects of 
the course and probably a few differences in 
arrangement of the subjects. Essentially, how- 
ever, their modifications cannot produce any 
fundamental change in the plan. And we cannot 
but think that the Committee were well pre- 
pared for future revisions which would be the 
outcome of discussion among experts or of 
experience in teaching. 

On the other hand, we shall not be surprised 
to find many of our colleagues who have had 
large experience in the practice of our pro- 
fession and are equally earnest in their desire 
for its advancement, ardently contend that the 
plan of veterinary education must needs be 
devised from a widely different viewpoint. They 
may assert, in fact, that no drastic change from 
the present R.C.V.S. plan is warranted; other- 
wise, the effect will be to turn out men into 
practice wholly unsuited to current needs and 
demands. In their view, the Loveday plan will 
produce graduates who are not competent 
veterinarians in the sense ordinarily associated 
with this title in the mind of the public. They 
will object that veterinary practice is not so 
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much an “applied science,” but preponderat- 
ingly an “art,” derived from long-accumulated 
occupational experience. In this objection they 
would appear to derive strong support from 
Professor Leclainche who, writing in his recent 
book, says :— 

“Medicine (meaning the pursuit of 
ordinary medical and _ veterinary work) 
admits of neither the convincing evidence 
nor of the logical deductions of the sciences. 
To hope for it to become a science in its 
turn, the human mind would have to reveal 
itself capable of looking upon the mystery 
of life along a rationalistic perspective; 
and, hitherto, nothing warrants belief that 
the mind is adapted to such a task. The 
followers of medicine may console them- 
selves with the thought that they can place 
at the service of the art—which calls also 
for the assertion of personal qualities—all 
the resources of science and their ingenuity 
as educated men.” 

The objectors may thus well contend that it 
is imperative that the student should be taught 
to acquire the traditional skill of his craft 
throughout the course of training; that good 
craftsmanship is no less important than sound 
knowledge; and, that the sum of knowledge to 
be imparted is derived—as W. Hunting had 
said—by induction even more than by deduc- 
tion. Otherwise they may say the qualified 
man will stand little chance of earning a liveli- 
hood successfully in practice—which most 
commonly consists in treating a sick animal 
and inspiring confidence in its owner. Further- 
more, they may contend, with some reason, that 
one of the features that are wanting in the 
Loveday Report is an adequate survey of the 
veterinary profession as it is now employed in 
order that the course of training might be 
adapted precisely, according to the prevailing 
modes of employment. It could be held, with 
much justification, that the Council R.C.V.S. 
has consistently kept this viewpoint in the 
forefront. 

Before they come to any fixed conclusion in 
their minds we would entreat our colleagues 
who may entertain these objections to study 
the many ingredients in the Report other than 
the bare outline of the curriculum and examina- 
tions. The most important of these, to our 
mind, are the following :— 


(i) The additional means recommended for 
practical study.—The additional means do not 
relate solely to provision of greatly enhanced 
facilities for training in the more or less 
purely “ theoretical” or “ laboratory ” studies, 
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which lead to the acquisition of a specialist 
knowledge in “ preventive medicine.” 

The increased facilities recommended should 
afford practical experience in animal husbandry 
und a wider clinical training. The Committee 
state (paragraph 34) :— 


“We rest our case for more generous 
treatment of veterinary education upon the 
importance of the veterinarian to farm 
animals. In our opinion insufficient atten- 
tion has been given to them in the curricula 
and too little opportunity provided for their 
clinical study. We realise the difficulties 
involved; nevertheless, we believe it to be 
vital to progress that energetic steps should 
be taken to provide clinical material in the 
way of farm animals on a scale far greater 
than any envisaged in the past. As it is 
impossible to study animals in health with- 
out an adequate number maintained under 
normal conditions, so it is impossible to 
study diseases without a reasonably constant 
and sufficient supply of clinical material. 
Such material, with the exception of small 
animals and horses, is either not available, 
or is available in hopelessly inadequate 
amount, in the vicinity of some of the 
schools. . . .” 

We do not think that general practitioners 
will seriously dispute the reasonableness and 
truth of this statement, and we believe they 
will welcome any sincere effort made to remedy 
the implied defect in the present training. 

Further provisions are recommended by the 
Committee for overcoming the present defects 
and these we shall discuss in a separate article. 
Let it be said in fairness that the Committee 
have not overlooked the importance to the 
general practitioner of clinical training upon 
the smaller animals. The words of the 
Committee are (paragraph 39) :— 

“It must not be supposed that we do not 
attach importance to clinics and hospitals 
for small animals. They are necessary and 
of real value in the training of the veterin- 
arian. As, however, there is little difficulty 


in providing adequate numbers of small 


animals, and to a lesser extent horses, we 
have not thought it necessary to make any 
recommendation in connection with them.” 


With the general truth of this statement 
again none will seriously disagree. The steps 
which the Committee have recommended for 
reconciling the present conditions and facilities 
for small animal practice as they obtain at the 
schools, with their own plan of undertaking the 
necessary practical studies upon farm animals 
during the vocational part (fourth and fifth 
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year) of the training, at the projected field 
stations and associated rural hospitals, need 
to be very carefully examined. We shall under- 
take this task in a subsequent issue, but. we 
think it can be said at once that any temporary 
dislocation and additional expense ought to be 
regarded as amply compensated for by the 
ultimate achievement of the Committee’s design, 
which is to make the veterinary graduate not 
less but more “practical.” The following 
extract (paragraph 32) well illustrates the 
Committee’s design :— 

“It is essential that a sufficient number of 
cases be available for the teacher to secure 
the variety necessary to his instruction, But 
as important as the quantity of material is 
the provision of ample opportunities to the 
students to study the methods of clinical 
investigation. Class teaching should as far 
as possible be avoided and group teaching 
together with individual instruction 
adopted... .” 


This, we need hardly say, is a consummation 
that has been most devoutly wished for by the 
student himself, weary as he has often been of 
the interminable note-taking and the ex cathe- 
dra pronouncements of his teachers. We can 
hardly think too of a better way of quickening 
the faculties of the teachers themselves than 
the candid enquiries of their pupils in the 
presence of actual problems. 

(ii) Removal of certain anomalies in the 
present system of practical  training.—The 
following short paragraph (45) is significant :— 

“It has been claimed that the subject of 
animal management should be taken early 
in the course so that any student who proves 
quite incapable of accommodating himself 
to the training may realise his disadvantages 
and not proceed further. We cannot agree 
that a curriculum should be arranged to 
eliminate unsuitablt students. Its object 
should be to provide adequate training, but 
an unsuitable student will realise his dis- 
qualifications at an early date while under- 
going his farm pupilage.” 

We have already discussed the question of 
admission of students to the veterinary course 
and we may quote again from the Report con- 
cerning the need for what we might term 
agricultural experience :— 

“The foundation of the required train- 
ing,” the Committee say, “ should be laid by 
a period spent in actual participation in the 
work of a general farm. . . . We should like 
to see a portion of the farm pupilage which 
we recommend (not less than six months) 
carried out before a student enters a school, 
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but whether this is so or not, every advant- 
age should be taken of the vacations during 
the pre-clinical period of study to obtain 
farm experience at all times of the year” 
(paragraph 32). 


Many will, no doubt, think that the Commit- 
tee at this point might have shown the full 
courage of their own convictions, and recom- 
mended outright a period of farm pupilage 
extending over a full year before entry upon 
the veterinary course, for all who were not 
exempted through upbringing on a farm. For, 
as the Committee say in the paragraph quoted, 
“The best results of a farm pupilage system 
can only follow residence upon a farm at vary- 
ing seasons of the year.” The effects of this 
pupilage would facilitate the selection § of 
candidates for admission and would make 
unnecessary the cumbering of the early part of 
the course with an examination such as that in 
* Animal Management.” 

With assurance gained in this way that the 
entrant has the aptitude for the “ practical ”’ 
work of the veterinarian, no danger need be 
apprehended that after undergoing a smoothly 
arranged study of the “basic sciences” for 
three years, his mind will have become so much 
addled with excess of “‘ theoretical’ knowledge 
that he is unable to pursue his—we contend, 
properly allocated — subsequent vocational] 
studies. ; 


(iii) Adjustment of certain cognate studies to 
their proportionate level of significance in 
attaining the “practical”  objective-—The 
following passage (paragraph 46) gives an 
indication of the intentions of the Committee :— 

“The examinations should be reduced in 
number as far as possible, and subjects 
grouped together should be examined by 
special papers or sets of questions. Thus 
pathology, bacteriology and _ parasitology 
might form a group, but a paper, or section 
of a paper, should be set in each of these 
three important subjects. The examination 
paper in the composite subject of animal 
husbandry should be divided into sections 
devoted to the different aspects of veterinary 
hygiene, dietics, and animal husbandry 
(? breeding and rearing). The examinations 
in general and applied physiology and 
biochemistry might well be sub-divided into 

’ sections. In several of the examinations 

the time might usefully be extended from 
three hours to two periods of three hours 
each. In these ways the different branches 
of knowledge would be more truly tested to 
the advantage of both student and_ the 
- professjon.” 
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The student’s progress through the schools is 
determined at present by the adjustment of the 
teaching and his own pre-occupations to the 
examinations of the R.C.V.S. This is an ordeal 
in which he has perforce to adjust his thoughts 
and efforts to satisfy experts with whom he is 
not acquainted—the external examiners. Inter- 
woven in the fabric of these examinations with 
subjects designed to test his craftsmanship, 
there are others which are conspicuous for their 
reconditeness. Thus, we find now in the sylla- 
bus of examinations the subjects “ histology 
and embryology” and “veterinary parasitology” 
elevated to the dignity of major subjects. These 
subjects are, without doubt, of the greatest 
importance to every veterinarian in so far as an 
understanding of some of the ground covered 
by them contributes materially to his grasp of 
his later problems. But to elevate them to 
supremacy instead of subduing them to their 
true level of significance as phases—and very 
important ones—of the essential subjects, 
unatomy and pathology respectively, seems 
hardly fitting in a course that is avowedly 
eminently “ practical.”” By unduly stressing the 
teaching of subjects of this kind in the compo- 
site fabric we can conceive no surer way of 
harassing the student and inculcating in his 
mind a dislike towards them. This is a con- 
tingency that ought to be avoided at all costs 
for the impression left upon his mind ought to 
be pleasurable, so that he is later impelled, if 
he is so disposed, to continued interest and 
extension of his knowledge in these specialised 
fields covered by the subjects. 


(iv) The provision of adequate and satis- 
factorily remunerated _ staffs of whole-time 
teachers.—Overshadowing all else in importance 
in the course of training, must be the teacher— 
his competence and his personality. We are 
not sure that the Loveday Committee have paid 
sufficient attention to this paramount question, 
by boldly surveying the resources actually 
available and the measures that ought to be 
taken to provide a future supply of thoroughly 
competent veterinary teachers. Whatever the 
scheme of training laid down on paper, in 
practice it will have to be modified or even 
drastically curtailed depending upon the avail- 
ability and competence of the required teachers. 
In the French schools the supreme importance 
of this problem has long been recognised by the 
adoption of a co-ordinated system among the 
several schools which ensures a supply of gifted 
teachers. One wonders sometimes what can be 
the significance in this country of a state of 
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affairs which results, for example, in some of 
the schools providing an elaborate staffing for 
the teaching on the final-year subjects 
“ medicine ” and “ surgery,” and yet in another 
school (Glasgow) the teaching of both these 
subjects is entrusted to a private practitioner, 
as a part-time occupation. Nevertheless, the 
“ passes’ in both cases appear to be substan- 
tially the same, and the practical abilities dis- 
played by those graduates emerging from the 
latter system show, we are assured, no sub- 
stantial inferiority. The recommendations made 
in the Loveday Report cannot but effect 
improvement. From their enquiries, they say 
(paragraph 55) :— } 

“We find that under present conditions, 
the quality of the teaching is in many ways 
most unsatisfactory. This is generally due 
to understaffing and to the lack of time 
available to the teachers for keeping them- 
selves up to date by reading or by research. 
Most of their time is spent in classes, either 
lecturing or demonstrating; such spare time 
as is available is more than absorbed by 
administrative or other work of a routine 
character. We are recommending what 
seems to us to be the minimum staffing 
required (which is given in detail in the 
recommendations made for the several 
schools). ... We are of the opinion that 
the scales we recommend should be adequate 
to attract those who intend to follow an 
academic career provided facilities are 
available for research and_ subsequent 
advancement.” 

* Research should not be regarded as an 
accessory or luxury; it reacts on teaching 
and teaching on research, Teaching is apt to 
become stereotyped where the feeling for 
progress does not exist. Even where classes 
are large the teaching is more inspiring if 
the teacher has contacts with research. This 
does not mean that research should be 
allowed to overshadow teaching, neither 
does it involve any disapproval of the pro- 
vision for research in_ specialised insti- 
tutes. . . .” (paragraph 112). 

The Committee have therefore had well in 
mind the need for that improvement in the 
teaching which arises from adequate remunera- 
tion and the stimulus of research. 

No less important, therefore, than close study 
of the curriculum in assessing the probable 
value of the Loveday plan is a scrutiny of the 
staffing recommended for the various schools. 
If good teachers can be found to fill all the 
suggested posts, then, together with the extra 
resources recommended for practical training, 
it may be not unfairly alleged that the details 








of the curriculum will look after themselves, 
provided the general plan is well conceived. 

Proof of the adequacy of the general plan 
can only be obtained after experience in: its 
application. A priori, however, we can see no 
evident reason why the layout of veterinary 
education should not be conceived as a well- 
ordered scheme of training in an “ applied 
science,” without detriment to the “ art.” 

The systematic arrangement of the manner 
of the Loveday plan groups the subjects of the 
first three years together as “ basic sciences,” 
upon which specified universities should find 
themselves able to grant degrees en route to 
the diploma (v. paragraph 27). 

“The veterinary profession suffers from 
isolation, largely because’ discreteness 
marks its whole educational system... it 
is not surprising that the newly qualified 
man finds himself a member of a profession 
industrious and devoted but rather despon- 
dent about its standing among professions, 
and occupied with a science and art which, 
owing to the ability of a few of its members, 
are not as unprogressive as they are some- 
times said to be but are much less pro- 
gressive than they well might be. 

“It is of first importance to bring 
veterinary education into close connection 
with universities. .. .” (paragraphs 25 and 
26). 

Let it be said at once that there will be very 
many in the profession who will dissent 
strongly from the Committee’s view concerning 
the mental outlook of the newly qualified man. 
The majority will agree that it is of the first 
importance to bring veterinary education into 
close connection with universities, but for better 
reasons than that of social status. We are not 
suggesting that the Loveday Report does not 
reveal a full appreciation of these latter 
reasons, but we must djssent from the view that 
an improved social status is an important 
reason for bringing about this desirable change. 
Many will contend that the veterinarian can 
hold his own with men in any other professional 
walk of life; we shall, however, need to discuss 
this aspect separately. 








Of the 9,000 farms in Lancashire, only 40 carry 
tuberculin-tested herds. This was described as 
“a disgrace to the county” by Mr. H. Holroyd, 
veterinary surgeon of Blackburn, in an address 
to Chorley and District Agricultural Discussion 
Society. 


* * * oe * 


The 1939 National Dairy Show will be held at 
Olympia on October 17th to 20th next year. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


A Note on the Treatment of Fowl Paralysis by 
Wheat Germ Oil 


ANGUS FOGGIE, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
VETERINARY RESEARCH DIVISION, STORMONT 


Butler and Warren (J. Amer. Vet. Med. Assn. 
45, 204. February, 1938), in a_ preliminary 
report on fowl leukaemia and vitamin KE, report 
rapid recovery from paralysis following sub- 
cutaneous injections of cold pressed wheat germ 
oil in clinical cases of fowl paralysis. The use 
of wheat oil is also said to prevent the ocur- 
rence of further cases in an already affected 
flock, 

Cold pressed wheat germ oil containing 40 
Pacini-Linn units of vitamin E per gramme as 
used by Butler and Warren, was used on a 
small flock by the writer. 

A flock of 96 chickens, 16 weeks old, in which 
three cases of fowl paralysis had been diag- 
nosed on post-mortem examination, was divided 
into two groups of 50 and 46 birds respectively. 
Each bird in the group containing 50 chickens 
was given four injections of wheat germ oil at 
intervals of one week. The following doses 
were used :— 

First week, 0°25 ¢.¢c.; second week, 0°5 ¢.c.; 
third week, 0°75 ¢.c.; and fourth week, 0°75 ¢.c. 

The losses from fowl paralysis during the 
four weeks of the experiment were as follows: 
injected flock, eight deaths, 16:3 per cent.; 
controls, four deaths, 87 per cent. One bird 
in the injected flock died from an injury and 
was removed from the experiment. 

Diagnosis was made on the _ following 
findings :— 

Enlarged nerves, six cases; lymphocytic 
infiltration of various organs, five cases; 
ovarian and nephritiec tumours, one case. 

It would appear from this small experiment 
that the injection of wheat germ oil had no 
effect in preventing or curing fowl paralysis 
in a typical outbreak as it occurs in Northern 
Ireland. 














A course of five lectures on “ The Position of 
Viruses in the Organic World” will be given by 
Professor F. W. Twort, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.R.S., 
Professor of Bacteriology, and Superintendent of 
the Brown Institution. The first four lectures 
will be given at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, Gower 
Street, W.C.1, at 5 p.m., on December Ist, 2nd, 
5th and 8th, 1938. The fifth lecture, with 
demonstration, will be given by Professor Twort 
at the Brown Animal Sanatory Institution (149, 
Wandsworth Road, Vauxhall, S.W.8) on Friday, 
December 9th, at 5 p.m. Admission free, with- 
out ticket. 
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ABSTRACTS 


[Complications During and After Ovariotomy in 
the Mare, and the Result of the Operation. 
BRESSER. (1988.) Deuts. Tierarztl. Wschr. 
20 and 21. pp. 306-313 ; 328-330. 1 fig. 50 refs. 


The author makes an exhaustive survey of 
the literature and contributes his own observa- 
tions after operating on 30 mares. Emphasis 
is laid on the need for thorough cleanliness and 
adequate pre-operative preparation of the 
animal, such as fasting and emptying of the 
rectum and bladder. The latter precaution is 
of vital importance if the vaginal incision is 
made in the ventral fornix. 

The operation in each case was performed 
with the animal in the standing position, each 
mare receiving 20 grammes of chloral hydrate 
intravenously, and 9c¢.c. of 5 per cent. tutocain 
epidurally. Prior to the removal of the ovaries 
a 10 per cent. solution of the tutocain was 
applied to the mesovarium on a swab. 


COMPLICATIONS Wuicn MAy ARISE DURING THE 
OPERATION: 


(1) From Movement on the Part of the 
Mare.—This may result in wounding of the 
rectum, aorta or pelvic vessels. The use of a 
guarded knife is recommended and such a knife 
with a lancet-shaped sliding blade has been 
devised by the author and supplied by the firm 
of Haupner. 

If the chain of the écraseur has been applied 
the mesovarium may be torn, with severe 
haemorrhage. 

(2) From Defective Instruments. — An 
écraseur with a defective chain or weak fixing 
screw may cause serious consequences. See that 
all connective tissue is removed from the chain 
before an attempt at the removal of the second 
ovary is made. 

(3) During Vaginal Puncture.—Difficulties 


may be encountered in the form of vaginal 


stricture or the presence of a hymen. 

Incomplete perforation of the vaginal wall by 
means of the knife and subsequent pushing with 
the finger to complete it may cause separation 
of the peritoneum. This favours pocketing 
should infection supervene, with the formation 
of a supravaginal abscess. Following are the 
causes of this peritoneal separation :— 

(a) Insufficient stretching of the vaginal 
wall, especially in animals in the recum- 
bent position. 

(b) The point of puncture being too far 
from the os uteri. 

(c) Making the incision too slowly and 
obliquely. 

The author recommends tensing the vagina— 
allowing air to enter assists—and with a short 
firm stab, the penetration of the vaginal wall 
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in the superior fornix 2-8¢.m. above the os 
uteri. , 

(4) During Removal of the Ovaries.—Tear- 
ing of the mesentery by the hand may lead to 
subsequent incarceration of bowel. 

Confusion of faecal matter with ovary may 
result in the removal of a piece of bowel. This 
can be avoided if one traces the horn of the 
uterus and feels for the hilus of the ovary. 

Ovarian haemorrhage may arise due _ to 
removing the ovary too quickly and including 
too much mesovarian tissue in the instrument. 
One should crush the mesovarium close to the 
ovary, for it is there that the ovarian vessels 
are smallest. 


PosT-OPERATIVE SEQUELAE: 

(1) Prolapse the rectum due to straining. 

(2) Prolapse of bowel through the vaginal 
wound, which is more likely to occur if the 
incision has been made in the ventral fornix. 

(3) Occasionally the uterus bends on itself 
and a partial prolapse through the vaginal 
wound occurs. 

Reduction of each type of prolapse is effected 
under epidural anaesthesia. Sedatives are 
administered and the mare is made to stand 
higher behind than in front. In some cases 
suturing of the vaginal wound is advisable. 

Some days after the operation one may find a 
mass of adipose tissue in the vagina which has 
prolapsed through the operation wound. This 
is best removed. 

(4) Adhesions of the vaginal wall to the 
wall of the rectum and abdomen may lead to 
strangulation and occlusion of bowel. 

(5) The formation of supravaginal and 
perirectal cysts which may reach the size of a 
child’s head. These cysts are retroperitoneal 
and are said to arise as extravasations due to 
tearing of subperitoneal vessels, if there is 
peritoneal separation at the time of the vaginal 
incision. 

Treatment consists of puncture via_ the 
vagina or rectum. 

(6) Sepsis.—Entry of infection through the 
vaginal wound may give rise to generalised 
septic peritonitis. Incising the vagina at the 
ventral fornix predisposes to this. Symptoms 
are exhibited about two days after operation 
and death invariably ensues in from four to 
eight days. 

In some cases peritonitis is localised whilst 
more often than not infection is retroperitoneal 
and consists of a perirectal cellulitis, a peri- 
rectal abscess, or a supravaginal abscess. These 
are conditions which arise from 14 to 15 days 
after operation. 

Perirectal cellulitis produces marked dis- 
turbance and may result either in stenosis of 
the rectum or localised abscess formation. 

Supravaginal and perirectal abscesses may 
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burst spontaneously either into the vagina, the 
rectum or the abdominal cavity, in the last- 
mentioned case to set up a generalised peritoni- 
tis. The formation of these abscesses necessi- 
tates re-opening of the vaginal wound by blunt 
dissection, using the fingers, to afford drainage. 


RESULTS OF THE OPERATION: 


The general indication for ovariotomy in the 
mare is nymphomania. In the author's opinion 
this is overcome in from 60 to 65 per cent. of 
cases. Neither the degree of nymphomania nor 
the age of the mare has any bearing on the 
success of ovariotomy, which is witnessed in 
from three to eight weeks after the operation. 

Note.—The Animals Anaesthetic Act of 1919 
makes it compulsory for the operation of 
ovariotomy in the mare to be performed undér 
the influence of a general anaesthetic. 

C. F. 
ok 1 ok oo * 

[The Technique of Blood Transfusion in the 
Horse with reference to Tolerance of the 
Donor’s Blood. (1938.) Kocn, J. Arch. 
Tierhlk. 7%. 4. 266-284. | 


There are six equine blood groups and the 
determination of the group to which a horse 
belongs necessitates five or six days’ work, 
which is too laborious and slow for blood trans- 
fusion work. Koch describes a rapid method of 
testing compatibility between the blood of the 
donor and recipient. Samples of blood from 
each are taken and separated into plasma and 
cells by centrifugation, and cross tests are made 
between the plasma of the donor and cells of 
the recipient, and vice versa, by centrifuging 
the mixtures for two minutes. If, after shaking 
the tubes, the cells are seen to be agglutinated, 
then the two blood samples are incompatible 
and transfusion is contra-indicated, but if the 
cells pervade the plasma evenly, then trans- 
fusion may be carried out. 

Koch uses a container made of “ athrombit,” 
a phenol-formaldehyde product which resists 
“ wetting” by blood gnd consequently inhibits 
coagulation, the container being filled from the 
jugular vein of the donor and emptied without 
delay into the jugular vein of the recipient, a 
relay of containers being used according to the 
amount desired. ° 

The article is important as a guide to blood 
transfusion and its problems: it contains a 
review of literature and case records. 

J. E. 
Ba * * * * 
[Pathological Anatomy of Pig Paratyphoid. 

MEISSNER, H. (19838.) Zschr. Infektkr. 3. 

180-200. } 

Twelve cases of paratyphoid due _ to 
Salmonella suipestifer var. Kunzendorf were 
examined in detail. The animals were between 
seven and twelve months old, The lesions were 
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exactly similar to those found in paratyphoid 
in calves—foci of necrobiosis and cellular pro- 
liferation in the liver and spleen, often 
accompanied by an endophlebitis in these 
organs. The liver foci often are not visible to 
the unaided eye (this applies to calves and 
pigs) and the use of a x4-x6 lens is recom- 
mended for use in meat inspection. Macro- 
scopically, the liver appears enlarged and pale 
(cloudy swelling) and the spleen shows hyper- 
plasia of the lymphoid tissue. There is a more 
or less marked diffuse diphtheritic enteritis 
affecting the large intestine and a catarrhal 
enteritis of the small intestine. The mesenteric 
glands are swollen and congested and may show 
foci of necrosis. The disease is not common in 
Germany. 
E. G. W. 


* * * * * 


| Epizoétice Adenomatosis in the Lungs of 
Sheep. Comparisons with Jaagsiekte, Ver- 
minous Pneumonia and Progressive Pneu- 
monia. DuNGAL, N., GIsLASoNn, G. and TayLor, 
EK. L. (1938.) J. Comp. Path. and Therap. 
51. 46-68, and M’Fapyean, J. (1938.) J. 
Comp. Path. and Therap. 51. 78-84.] 


The writers of the first paper describe a lung 
disease of sheep which has spread alarmingly 
in Iceland during the past two years causing 
heavy losses in infected flocks. The spread of 
the disease frequently can be traced from one 
farm to another and it is thought that the 
peculiarities of sheep husbandry in Iceland may 
predispose to the diffusion of the disease— 
mainly the fact that the sheep are housed and 
stall-fed for from one to four months in winter 
and in the autumn are rounded up in great 
collecting folds when being collected from the 
mountain pastures. During these gatherings, 
up to 4,000 sheep may be closely penned 
together for two or three days while. being 
divided into the flocks of the different owners. 
It is believed that the disease may have been 
brought in by a ram imported from Germany 
in 1933. 

The disease is insidious in its onset and 
chronic in its course. Symptoms commence 
with cough followed by dyspnoea with moist 
riles on auscultation. When the disease is 
advanced the sounds may be heard by anyone 
standing in the midst of the affected flock. The 
most characteristic symptom is the increased 
bronchial secretion which may in the later 
stages pour from the nostrils in profusion when 
the head is held in a dependant position. As 
much as 500¢c.c. may be exuded in 24 hours. 
The duration of the disease from the appearance 
of the symptoms is usually from two to three 
months though it may be as short as from one 
to two weeks. Recovery is extremely rare. 
There is no fever except in the last stages when 
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it indicates a terminal pneumonia due_ to 
secondary infection. 

Lesions are commonly confined to the lungs 
and lower respiratory passages. Exudation is 
usually found in abundance. The lungs are 
enlarged, sometimes enormously so, and of light 
grey or purplish colour with more or less wide- 
spread greyish patches. These areas of 
greyish tissue are characteristic of the disease 
and may at first be the size of a cherry or 
larger, not distinctly limited and not protruding 
(thus differing from worm nodules). On section 
the tissue presents numerous small irregular 
nodules whitish grey and slightly elevated, 
measuring from 1mm.uptolem. The amount of 
this tissue increases with the course of the 
disease—particularly affecting the lower part 
of the lungs—the marginal spread being con- 
spicuous. The affected tissue has a different 
consistence from hepatised inflamed lung is 
friable and easily broken down. The cut sur- 
face does not give the ordinary appearance of 
pulmonary oedema. No particular changes are 
seen in the other organs. 

The histological picture is very distinct, con- 
sisting of epithelial proliferations forming 
papillary adenomatous tissue and a more or less 
pronounced exudation of mononuclear cells into 
the alveoli. No causal organism can be 
demonstrated, though at first, in view of the 
frequent occurrence of the lung worm 
Muellerius capillaris, this parasite was believed 
to play an important part in the aetiology of 
the condition. This theory was however dis- 
carded after an extensive study of the occur- 
rence and incidence with the parasites in large 
numbers of sheep in affected and non-affected 
flocks. 

Transmission of the disease was easily 
effected by housing affected and healthy sheep 
together, but intrapulmonary inoculation of 
diseased lung tissue succeeded only in one out 
of three attempts. The disease has not been 


described in any other animals and _ trans- 


mission to mice or rabbits could not be effected. 
The writers compare the disease with verminous 
pneumonia as described by M’Fadyean, and 
jaagsiekte, and conclude that the three condi- 
tions are identical. 

In the second paper, M’Fadyean discusses the 
publications which deal with the lung disease 
of sheep referred to above and other allied 
conditions. It was in 1894 that he published a 
paper under the heading of ‘‘ Verminous Pneu- 
monia in Sheep,” with illustrations of sections 
of the diseased lungs. In 1904 Robertson, in 
South Africa, published a study of a peculiar 
type of pneumonia in sheep known as 
jaagsiekte. In 1920 M’Fadyean published a 
paper on “Transformation of the Alveolar 
Epithelium in Verminous Pneumonia in Sheep ” 
——this was illustrated by microphotographs 
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which later attracted the attention of Cowdry 
who, in 1925, published two reports on a com- 
prehensive study of jaagsiekte. Cowdry 
exchanged sections with M’Fadyean and stated 
that he could not with certainty distinguish 
the lesions in the English sheep from those of 
jaagsiekte in South Africa. 

M’Fadyean, having had access to sections of 
lungs of sheep affected with the so-called 
epizoétic adenomatosis, found that he was 
unable to distinguish the lesions from those of 
jaagsiekte. He therefore considers that the 
name jaagsiekte is applicable to the disease 
described in South Africa, Iceland and England, 
and that progressive pneumonia of sheep in 


Montana, U.S.A., described by Cowdry and 
Hadleigh Marsh, is probably of the same 
nature. 


M’Fadyean considers that the lesions in the 
lungs do not resemble any form of adenoma 
hitherto described in animals or man. He 
suggests that the lesions are more probably 
inflammatory new growths rather than neo- 
plasms, the cause of which may be a virus 
which multiplies only in the lungs with trans- 
mission of infection via the air passages. 

J. 8. 8. 


* * By 3 


[Endemic Goitre in Argentine Sheep. (Trans. 
title.) Prazza, C. (1937.) Revista Med. vet. 
Buenos Aires. 19. 2-3. 97-132.] 


The International Conference on_ goitre 
(1928) reported that more than 50 factors were 
incriminated in the causation of all known 
affections of the thyroid glands, the histology 
and anatomy of which are here very fully 
described. In the present paper Piazza specifi- 
cally excludes infectious thyroiditis, neoplasms 
and Basedov’s disease, concentrating on endemic 
goitre of sheep as observed in the field and in 
still greater detail in the abattoir. 

The condition is common and well established 
in South America, about 8 per cent. of all 
slaughtered sheep exhibiting lesions, though the 
condition generally passes unnoticed in the 
living animal. 

The causes of endemic goitre are broadly 
classified by Piazza under four headings, viz., 
geological, iodine deficiency, modern infectious 
theory, and association with Schisotrypanum 
cruzi infection (‘“ American trypanosomiasis ’’). 
The effect of castration is also dealt with (cf. 
Vet. Record 1286, October 1st, Piazza) as pro- 
ducing the same lesions as in myxoedema— 
hypertrophy of the pituitary and even enlarge- 
ment of the sella turcica of the sphenoid. 

Section of affected glands shows the acini 
greatly enlarged (up to 2804) and filled with a 
uniformly coloured colloid substance. Normal 
acinar epithelium alternates with areas of 
hyperplasia. Increased vascularity or sclerosis 
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are rarely observed. None of the usual inflam- 
matory processes are present. 

Mazzocco’s figures regarding the iodine con- 
tent of normal thyroids are given in consider- 
able detail, and the author adds that iodine 
represents from 0°17—0°25 per cent. of the dried 
gland in sheep. The size and weight of the 


thyroid glands are traced from foetal life to 
three years of age (graph appended). 
J. A. P. 
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| Arthritis in Lambs, Murnane, D. (1938.) 
Austral. Vet. J. 14. 1. 23-26.] 


A disease with features distinct from those 
of joint-ill due to streptococci or staphylococci 
is described as occurring annually in Victoria. 

Lambs are commonly affected two weeks 
after castration but may be so any time up to 
four months of age. The disease runs a course 
of three to four weeks and recovery is to be 
expected in 75 per cent. of cases. 

The characteristics of the causal organism 
which occurs but sparsely in joint secretions, 
are discussed at length. Although it bears a 
very close resemblance to E. rhusiopathiae, 
Murnane gives reasons why it is more likely to 
be the organism of mouse septicaemia. Some 
of these are as follows: (1) It is highly patho- 


genic to mice in small numbers. (2) Large 
doses cause no ill effects in swine. (3) There 


is no swine erysipelas in Australia, whereas 
this type of arthritis in lambs is well known. 
N. S. B. 








“The trouble is to draw the line. Some 
specific prohibitions are doubtless possible, but 
if someone demands a detailed code of the 
restrictions on professional self-advertisement, 
the answer may well be that of the child who, 
asked to say what an elephant is, replies: ‘I 
can’t explain, but I know one when I see it... . 
The practitioner knows advertisement when he 
sees it.”—The Lancet. 
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REPORT 





[Milk and Nutrition. Part 2.—Tue Errects or 
DIETARY SUPPLEMENTS OF PASTEURIZED AND 
Raw MILK ON THE GROWTH AND HEALTH OF 
ScHOOL CHILDREN. (Interim report.) From 
the National Institute of Research in Dairy- 
ing. Price 1s. 9d. from the N.I.R.D.] 


This is a report of work carried out for the 
Milk Nutrition Committee set up by the Milk 
Marketing Board. Whereas Part 1 (Vet. Rec., 
May 15th, 1938) dealt with the influence of 
pasteurization upon the nutritive value of milk, 
an endeavour has been made in this instance to 
test its nutritive value in the case of school 
children when given as a supplement in vary- 
ing amounts to the daily diet. 

The four groups upon which observations 
were made consisted each of 2,000 school 
children from certain large towns. Control 
group 1 received no milk but biscuits instead, 
group 2 received pint pasteurized milk 
daily, group 83 4% pint pasteurized milk and 
group 4 3 pint of raw milk. Within the main 
groups sub-groups were so arranged as_ to 
obviate as far as possible any differences that 
might be due to such factors as age, sex, season 
of the year, etc. The diet received at home was, 
however, an uncontrolled factor but reasons are 
advanced suggesting why this circumstance 
may be discounted. 

The medical examination included 14 measure- 
ments upon which the results of the experiment 
were assessed at the end of 12 months. 

That the problem bristles with variable and 
unknown factors is admitted. For example, 
the better nourished child may not benefit by 
the extra milk to the same extent as the less 
“healthy”? one, and those in an ill-nourished 
condition, with a skeleton deficient in Ca and P, 
are likely to divert additional nourishment to 
make good these deficiencies before an increase 
in growth is apparent. Nevertheless, it is 
apparent from the figures collected in ar 
appendix that the differences in the groups 
when compared, although small, are in favour 
of milk as a useful supplement to the diet of 
the young. 

Within the limits of the small increases 
observed no significant difference could be 
detected between the effect of the raw and 


pasteurized milk. 
N. 8S. B. 





upon interfibre movements, but final con- 
clusions are not reached. 

The pamphlet is of interest in that some of 
the older views upon the biophysics of the fleece 
are severely criticised and newer approaches 
fare suggested, 
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REVIEW 





[Fleece Investigations. By F. G. Lennox. 
Published by the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research; Commonwealth of 
Australia. Pamphlet No. 83, 1938. ] 


This pamphlet, running to some 30 pages, 
deals with only three aspects of fleece research 
work and applies in particular to Merino sheep. 
The first section is concerned with moisture 
absorption in relation to blowfly strike, the 
second with a staining method for detecting 
“ weathering’ and the third is a note on the 
migration of yolk along wool fibres. 

The author concludes that by exposing the 
fleece and its component staples to increasing 
relative humidities at constant temperature, the 
variation in the amount of moisture held at any 
one particular degree of humidity may be 
chiefly accounted for by variation in the ratio 
of the amount of water-soluble material to the 
sum of the remaining components. He suggests 
that it should be possible to predict that a 
given sample of fleece will exhibit a capacity 
for moisture absorption roughly in direct pro- 
portion to this ratio. He criticises severely the 
theory that fleeces absorb constant amounts of 
water. He found that if the fleece is protected 
from natural moisture, such as rain, dew, ete., 
any changes shown subsequently are directly 
related to relative humidity changes and not to 
temperature changes. He suggests that since 
free water can be found present in a fleece 
without contiguous fibres being saturated, the 
total moisture content of the fleece cannot be 
taken as an index of either the relative 
humidity of the micro-climate of the fleece or of 
the amount of free moisture present, and con- 
sequently the determination of total moisture 
content of a fleece can be no index of the 
susceptibility of a sheep to blowfly strike. 

In the portion dealing with the detection 
of weathering, the author used a_ staining 
method as follows :— 

“ Thoroughly wet the fleece sample with 
0:1 per cent. aqueous methylene blue solu- 
tion and keep immersed for five minutes, 
wash out the excess stain in running tap 
water, blot and dry.” 


It seems that light is probably the most 
active of the atmospheric agencies which bring 
about the deterioration of the fibre tips, which 
goes by the general term of “ weathering.” 

The note on yolk migration, in which it is 
shown that yolk moves distally along the fibres, 
gives findings of a preliminary nature only. The 
movement of the yolk is faster than the growth 
of the fibres and appears to depend upon 
secretion at the base of the fibre rather than 


(Concluded at foot of previous column.) 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORT 


Central Veterinary Society 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Central Veterinary Society provides no 
exception to the rule that veterinary associations 
of long standing are greatly indebted for their 
success and consistently maintained strength 
to certain families whose veterinary members 
have given the “local” organisation unceasing 
support. An appreciation of this factor in the 
well-being of the Society, as of his personal 
qualifications for the honour, rendered the 
election of Mr. Nevill S. King as President, 
a very pleasing feature of the Annual General 
Meeting of the Central Division, N.V.M.A., 
which was held at the Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1, on the evening of Thursday, 
October 6th, 1938. 

The following were present: Professor J. 
McCunn (retiring President), Captain L. 8. 
Balls, Mr. W. Brown, Mr. H. E. Bywater (Hon. 
Secretary), Captain H. 8S. A. Dunn, Miss C. M. 
Ford, Mr. C. Formston, Lieut.-Colonel H. 
Greenfield, Messrs. J. W. H. Holmes, Herbert 
W. King, H. C. P. King, N. 8S. King, Major 
Hamilton Kirk, Mr. A. B. MacIntyre, Captain 
G. Dunlop-Martin, Dr. R. F. Montgomerie, 
Mr. C. W. Ottaway, Captain R. Simpson, Miss 
O. Uvarov and Professor G. H. Wooldridge, 
together with the following visitors: Mr. C. 
Brencker, Miss M. L. Bingham and Mr. J. 
Francis. . 

The retiring PRESIDENT (Professor J. McCunn) 
who conducted the proceedings prior to the 
induction of his successor, having informed the 
Fellows that the minutes of the last Annual 
General Meeting had received publication in the 
Veterinary Record, these were confirmed and 
signed, on the proposition of Professor WooL- 
DRIDGE, seconded by Mr. H. C. P. KING. 


Correspondence.—(1) From Captain J. C. 
Coleman, Sir Frederick Hobday, Captain J. F. 
Macdonald, Major-General Sir John Moore, 
Captain 8. J. Motton and Mr. W. Perryman, 
apologising for their inability to attend. 

(2) From Mrs. 8. Villar, in appreciative 
acknowledgment of a letter sent by the Hon. 
Secretary, on behalf of the Society, expressing 
sympathy with her in her bereavement—the 
death of her husband, Captain Sidney Villar, 
a Fellow of the Society. 

(3) From Major G. W. Dunkin, as Secretary 
of the Adrian Jones Statue Appeal Fund, 
requesting a donation by the Society. 

The retiring PRESIDENT informed the Fellows 
that at a recently-held Council Meeting that 
letter was before them and it was resolved that 
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a donation of £5 5s. be made. The money 
already had been sent. 


The action of the Council was approved. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

The report of Council on the activities of the 
Society during the past year was now read by 
the HON. SECRETARY, as follows :— 

“ Three Council meetings were held during the 
session at which the average attendance of 13 
was recorded. The Annual General Meeting and 
seven general meetings were held, the average 
attendance being 34 Fellows and nine visitors 
(an average increase of three Fellows per 
meeting). 

“The Annual Dinner and Dance proved, as 
usual, a popular event, although the attendance 
was rather lower than of late years due to the 
fact that arrangements with the hotel were 
unavoidably delayed until a later date than 
usual with the consequence that we were unable 
to secure the customary day for our function. 

“The Victory Medal was presented to Major 
Hamilton Kirk. 

“Seven new Fellows were elected during the 
year; five less than last year. There were five 
resignations and four Fellows were lost owing to 
death, whilst a number of names were removed 
from the list of Fellows owing to non-compliance 
with the rules with regard to subscriptions, etc. 
The total membership now stands at 245. 

“A number of Fellows attended a combined 
‘summer’ meeting with the South-Eastern 
Division at Langley Court, Beckenham, at which 
a very pleasant and instructive afternoon was 
spent. A combined meeting with the same 
division was held at the Royal Veterinary 
College when Mr. P. Francis, Poultry Com- 
missioner, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
gave an address on the Poultry Industry. 

“The following papers were read and dis- 
cussed at the ordinary general meetings: — 
‘Some Observations on the More Common 
Diseases of Greyhounds,’ by S. F. J. Hodgman; 
‘Some Disease of ,Silver Foxes,’ by C. V. 
Watkins; ‘ The Control of Contagious Abortion,’ 
by A. D. McEwen; ‘Some Recent Advances in 
Veterinary Physiology and Their Clinical Appli- 
cation,’ by W. P. Blount; and ‘ Streptococcus 
Infections of Animals and Their Treatment,’ by 
A. W. Stableforth. 

“The Council records its thanks to the 
readers and openers of papers, and to those 
Fellows who brought morbid specimens and 
other objects of interest for discussion at the meet- 
ings, and to the Principal and Governors of the 
Royal Veterinary College for kindly providing 
a room at the College for the meeting addressed 
by Mr. Francis.” 

The report was received and adopted, on the 
motion of Mr. H. C. P. Kine, seconded by 
Captain DUNN. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 

The Hon. TREASURER (Piofessor McCunn) 
now submitted his Annual Statement of 
Accounts, saying that, from the copies of 
the statements for the last two years, with which 
the Fellows had been provided for the purposes 
of comparison, it would be noticed that the 
amount received had increased by about £20: 
this was due to the sum for a life subscription, 
their income remained about the same. For 
the before-mentioned reason, the balance in 
hand (£44 11s. 3d.) was better than that of 
last year (£13 Os.6d.). They had paid £25 to the 
R.C.V.8. Library Fund, thus completing the 
promised £50 subscription, and the £5 5s. to the 
Adrian Jones Statue Appeal Fund. 

The Statement of Accounts was received 
and adopted on the motion of Professor 
WOOLDRIDGE, seconded by Mr. H. C. P. KING. 

Obituary.—The retiring PRESIDENT said that 
he would like the Fellows to be upstanding 
in memory of Captain Sidney Villar who, as 
they knew, was one of the great men of the 
profession in the past and who, judging by a 
conversation he had with him not so long ago, 
was at one time a President of the Society. 
Captain Villar was a very fine character and he 
did a great deal for his profession. 

The meeting stood in silent tribute for a few 
moments. 

Honorary Membership.—The retiring PREsI- 
DENT, continuing, said that all would have 
noted, with regret, that among the absentees 
that evening was Major-General Sir John 
Moore. Sir John was not only a distinguished 
member of the veterinary profession, with a 
fine record of outstanding military services, 
but one who had played a most useful and loyal 
part as a Fellow of the Society. He desired, 
therefore, to propose ‘That Major-General 
Sir John Moore be elected an Honorary Member 
of the Central Veterinary Society.” Captain 
DUNLOP-MARTIN seconded the proposition, which 
was carried with acclamation. 

The “ Victory”? Medal.—The retiring PREs!- 
DENT now announced, amid applause, that 
the Council had decided to recommend to that 
meeting that the “ Victory ’’ medal for the year 
be bestowed upon Captain J. T. Edwards. 
No one, added Professor McCunn, had done 
more for the veterinary profession than had 
Captain Edwards. He had taight a good many 
of them, and there was much that he could say 
concerning him, but he thought they would 
leave the eulogy of Captain Edwards to the 
annual dinner. 

Election of Officers 


President.—Professor McCunn said that it 
was the unanimous recommendation of the 
Council that the next President of the Central 
Veterinary Society should be Mr. Nevill King. 
(Loud applause.) 
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Professor WOOLDRIDGE observed that, if 
a formal proposition was required, he had very 
great pleasure indeed in proposing that Mr. 
Nevill King be their President for the ensuing 
year. There was no one who had shown more 
keenness, in attendance and in other ways, 
for the well-being of the Society and he was 
sure that Mr. Nevill King would fill the position 
admirably. 

The proposition having been seconded by 
Major Kirk, the retiring President inducted 
Mr. Nevill King into the Chair, investing him 
with the badge o? office. 

Mr. NEviLL KING, having taken the Presi- 
dential Chair amid loud applause, thanked 
Professor McCunn for the very kind way in 
which he had introduced him to it, adding that 
he was very sensible of the honour the Fellows 
had paid him by electing him as their President 
and that he hoped he would prove a worthy 
successor to the retiring occupant of the Chair. 
He should, indeed, have a difficult task to follow 
in his footsteps ; Dr. McCunn, as they all knew, 
had occupied the Chair with that dignity and 
tolerance, might he say, that one expected of 
him, and he thought they would all agree 
that the success of their meetings last session 
was in no small measure due to his good work. 
(Hear, hear.) As his first duty as their Presdient, 
it gave him very great pleasure to ask them to 
accord Dr. McCunn a very hearty vote of thanks 
for presiding over them so acceptably and so 
well. 

The tribute having been paid with enthusiasm, 
Professor McCuNN thanked the President very 
warmly for his kind remarks and the meeting 
for the way in which they had been received. 
Although he had now passed the Presidential 
Chair, he hoped still to retain in full measure 
his strong interest in the Central Veterinary 
Society. (Applause.) 

Vice-Presidents.—The outgoing President of 
this Society automatically becomes a Vice 
President, and the PRESIDENT announced that 


‘the following were the recommendations of 


Council for the remaining Vice-Presidents : 
Professor T. Dalling, Mr. J. W. H. Holmes and 
Captain Scott Dunn. Those recommendations 
gained unanimous acceptance, on the proposi- 
tion of Major Kirk, seconded by Mr. FoRMSTON. 

Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Secretary.—The 
PRESIDENT informed the meeting that Dr. 
McCunn was prepared to carry on his duties 
as Hon. Treasurer and Mr. Bywater also, his as 
Hon. Secretary. Under those circumstances, 
he would like to propose that both be re-elected 
to their respective offices. One knew what both 
had done in the past ; both offices were arduous 
and neither could be better filled. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. C. P. KiInG, having seconded the 
proposition, the elections were made unani- 
mously. 
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Council.—The following Fellows were elected, 
by ballot, to constitute the Council of the 
Society : Captain L. 8. Balls, Mr. C. Formston, 
Dr. Tom Hare, Mr. H. C. P. King, Major H. 
Kirk, Mr. H. D. Jones, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, 
Professor W. C. Miller, Mr. C. W. Ottaway, 
Mr. W. Perryman, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, 
Dr. W. R. Wooldridge and Professor J. G. Wright. 

Auditors.—Mr. C. Formston and Captain 
Dunlop-Martin were elected. 

Elections to and Nominations for Fellowship.— 
Mr. J. L. O’Connell, of King’s Road, St. Pancras, 
was unanimously elected a Fellow, on the pro- 
position of the PRESIDENT, seconded by the 
Hon. SEcRETARY, and the following were 
nominated: Mr. M. F. Benjamin (proposer, 
Sir F. Hoppay; seconder, the PRESIDENT) ; 
Miss M. L. Bingham (proposer, Mr. FORMSTON ; 
seconder, Mr. HoLMEs); Mr. J. Francis (pro- 
poser, Mr. FORMSTON ; seconder, Mr. HOLMEs) ; 
Mr. 8. L. Hignett (proposer, Mr. OTTAway ; 
seconder, Mr. FormstTon); Mr. E. S. Paterson 
(proposer, Sir F. HosBpay; _ seconder, the 
PRESIDENT) and Captain R. Simpson (proposer, 
Sir F. HoppAy ; seconder, the HoN. SECRETARY). 


** ANY OTHER IMPORTANT BUSINESS ”’ 


Lieut.-Colonel H. GREENFIELD said _ that, 
under this heading, he would like to move: 
“That this Society forms an Ethical Advisory 
Committee,” observing that he had talked 
on this matter a number of times and, therefore, 
he took it that many of those present knew his 
views. Consequently, he did not propose to 
say much about it that night, except that 
hitherto the inner workings of the profession 
from the legal and ethical points of view had 
always been carried out by the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons—but there were many 
important matters which did not relate to the 
Charter and with which, therefore, the R.C.V.S. 
had no power to deal. Some of those matters 
had a very important effect in regard to the 
relationships between members of the profession 
and on outsiders also. 

A further point to be considered very seriously, 
he thought, was the effect of this lack of a formu- 
lated professional public opinion on ethics on 
entrants into the profession. 

Major Kirk asked, did anybody in that room 
know of any cases of difference of opinion 
between members of the Central Veterinary 
Society, bordering on misdemeanour, which 
could have been put before such a committee ? 
He would be willing to support Colonel Green- 
field’s proposal if there would be anything for 
such a committee to do, but he could not support 
the establishment of a committee which would 
be one in name only. 

The PRESIDENT said that it had occurred to 
him, too, that most of their difficulties were 
handed over to the Council of the R.C.V.S. or 
that of the N.V.M.A. 
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Dr. MONTGOMERIE observed that this matter 
was discussed at a very recent meeting of the 
Council of the N.V.M.A., but his thought at the 
moment was that there had been no seconder 
of the motion and that, if there was a seconder, 
then the meeting should go into committee to 
discuss the motion. 

Professor McCUNN seconded the motion “ for 
the purpose of discussion.” nd 

Colonel GREENFIELD said that his view of the 
situation could be summed up in this way: 
that where any member of the profession was 
guilty of any legal crime or crime against the 
laws of the profession, then that was a matter 
solely to be dealt with by the Royal College ; 
but when it came to matters of principle it was 
essential that the National and its Divisions 
should deal with them and work for public 
opinion to support what was right and to the 
advancement of the profession. It was common 
knowledge throughout the profession that certain 
abuses (specified by the speaker) were constantly 
going on, and he thought that such things should 
be recognised as wrong and that these societies 
and their leading men should no longer lend 
support to those by whom they were practised. 
There was no question of penalising them ; 
it was a question of not supporting them. 
His proposal was not intended in any way 
to clash with the R.C.V.S.; on the contrary, 
if they put it into effect it would strengthen the 
hands of the Royal College. 

Mr. OTTAWAY enquired if the inference was 
that the Royal College did not do its job. 

Colonel GREENFIELD replied that he was not 
talking about anything to do with penalties— 
that was all a matter for the R.C.V.S.—or 
anything which was in criticism of the Royal 
College; he was talking entirely about formulat- 
ing and stimulating public opinion, thereby 
helping the man who was “ playing the game.’ 

Mr. HoL_MES now moved: “That no such 
committee be formed.’ This “ directly nega- 
tive’’ motion was seconded by Mr. H. C. P. 
KING, put to the meeting by the President 
and declared carried by a large majority. 

It was agreed, however, on the proposition 
of Dr. McCunn, seconded by Dr. MONTGOMERIE, 
that in the near future, a paper dealing with 
the ethics of veterinary surgery should be given, 
the Council of the Society to appoint one or 
more readers and to censor the report of the 
discussion prior to its submission for pub- 
lication. 

There being no further business, the PREsI- 
DENT declared the meeting closed. 

H. E. adenine Hon. Secretary. 





A 44-year -old pony, known to. scores of West 
Cornwall farmers as “ Tom,” died recently. The 
animal was owned by Mr. and Mrs. John Abel, 
Ludgvan, near Penzance, and for years travelled 
round farms in the district with a threshing 
machine. 
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R.A.V.C. OLD COMRADES’ 
ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL RE-UNION DINNER AND 
ANNUAL MERTING 


The eighteenth annual Re-union Dinner of 
the above Association was held at Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C.4, on Friday, 28th 
October, 1938, at 7.30 p.m. 

The toast of “ The Association ” was proposed 
by Major-General Sir Layton J. BLENKINSOP, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., life Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion, who presided in the absence of the 
President, Major-General W. S. Anthony, c.B., 
c.M.G. Sir Layton said: You all know as much 
about the Association and what it does as I 
do, so I do not think the toast wants much 
proposing, but, if you do not mind my 
reminiscing for a few minutes, I can tell you 
something about the corps. 

It is 55 years since I joined the Army. 
(Applause.) I have seen some extraordinary 
changes in my time. I have seen this corps 
gradually develop from nothing, or rather from 
the old Regimental Farriers. When I joined the 
Army, they were the only people who handled 
sick horses. They worked very hard and after 
the Omdurman expedition in 1898 we made up a 
percentage record of the sickness of those 
farriers as compared with other men of the 
Forces. It was much higher, because they 
never had any rest. When they were not shoe- 
ing sound horses, they were treating sick ones. 
We drew up a scheme then, but nothing was 
done because the South African War came, and 
afterwards we had a great deal of trouble. 

I remember my friend, General Williams, in 
the South African War. He had enteric fever 
and, picking him up from under a wagon, I put 
him in @ nearby convent, where he was nursed 
by the sisters. He recovered and is here. 
(Applause. ) 

It was after the South African War that this 
corps was gradually started in a very smgll 
way, and it went on until it came to full strength 
during the Great War. 

Now we come to the time when they don’t 
want us fellows. They want spanner mechanic 


chaps. (Laughter.) This is a different job 
altogether. We are gradually going down in 


numbers, but we still do our bit when there is 
work to do, and we do it well. In this corps 
when there is work to do, it is done better than 
by other people. There is no doubt about that. 

When you go round the different places, 
inspecting regiments, batteries, and units, you 
always think your own corps is the best. It 
might not be, but you think so. 

I give you this toast with the conviction that 
it is a good toast, and T ask you to drink to the 


Association. 
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Brigadier C. A. Murray, Director, Army 
Veterinary Services, replied to the toast in the 
following terms: It is my pleasant duty to 
thank General Blenkinsop for the kind words 
he has said about the association, and also to 
convey to him your personal thanks for coming 
here to fill the breach which General Anthony 
should have occupied. I think we owe General 
Blenkinsop a great debt of gratitude. He is 
one of our oldest members. He has come here 
at great personal sacrifice and inconvenience. 
(Applause. ) 

There is one deep regret we all share, that 
is the inability of General Anthony, the presi- 
dent, to be here this evening. No Old Comrade 
has taken more interest in the association or 
done more for it than he has. (Hear, hear.) I 
would like to read an extract from a letter I 
recently received from him: ‘ I am very sorry ” 
(writes General Anthony) “I shall not be there 
as it is always a source of delight to me to meet 
so many old friends and to find, year after year, 
what a strong hold our annual re-union exer- 
cises upon all and what noble examples of 
comradeship are held up to us by those who 
sacrifice much to be present. I am sure there 
will be no falling off in this fine spirit, and 
though I cannot be among you, my good wishes 
go to everyone there.” 

I cannot help feeling (continued Brigadier 
Murray) that General Anthony would have had 
great pleasure in seeing the number here this 
evening. 

If I am not boring the serving members of 
the corps, I would like, for the benefit of those 
who have left us, to say a word about the future 
of the corps and its present activities. 

As you know, mechanisation has brought 
in its train reductions for us, drastic reductions, 
particularly among the officers. During the last 
two years we have lost some 30 officers of the 
corps. The other ranks have not been so 
adversely affected, but that is because although 
we have lost some of our purely veterinary 
have taken on a number of 
farriers, mostly N.C.O.s, from other branches 
of the service which have become mechanised. 

We extend to them a cordial welcome, and I 
would like to express the hope that, while they 
are probably members of their own regimental 
associations, they will join this one also. 

Our numbers so far as the ranks are con- 
cerned, are only about 20 different. Our good 
wishes go out to those serving members who are 
at present abroad in the outposts of Empire, 
particularly those who recently left for Pales- 
tine. Also those in Egypt and Hong Kong. 

In the reduced state of the corps all those 
of us who are still serving are doing our best to 
maintain the high standard of efficiency which 
you who have preceded us have set. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank our very 
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excellent Honorary Secretary, Captain <A. J. 
Warburton (applause) for the energetic work 
he puts in in order to keep the association alive 
and to gather us together annually. He is to be 
congratulated upon getting so many together 
this year, particularly as there was a postpone- 
ment and several have gone to Palestine. I ask 
the company to drink General Blenkinsop’s 
health. 

Briefly responding. the CHariRMAN said that 
people were beginning to tell him he was getting 
old and could not do this or that. He found, 
however, that he could do a good deal, more 
than some of the young men. There were lots 
of other fellows about the room who thought 
they were old, but they were not really. They 
were just as old us they felt. He did not think 
it was right for them to pretend they were old. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Brigadier Murray proposed the toast of “* The 
Visitors,” making particular mention of “ one 
who had been a great friend of the corps,” Mr. 
Jack Gibson. Mr. Gibson had gone out of his 
way to take an interest in the officers of the 
corps, and his house had had a perpetual open 
door to anyone who came there. 

Responding, Mr. GiBpson’~ expressed his 
pleasure at being a guest of the association, as 
he had been on several occasions. He numbered 
several officers of the R.A.V.C. among his 
greatest friends and was delighted to see a lot 
there. He also had friends in other ranks. He 
had married one of his daughters into the corps, 
and he believed that he could not have married 
her into a better service. (Hear, hear.) 

He had travelled in many parts of the world 
and had carried out duties in proximity to 
various sections of the Army, and he agreed 
with the Chairman that whatever the R.A.V.C. 
were called upon to do, they did it efficiently. 

Of all the branches of the services whose 
members he had met, the officers and men of 
the R.A.V.C. had been the most conscientious, 
the most capable and efficient and the most 
delightful. Being a horse lover, he thought it 
was very sad that horses were disappearing 
from the Army and in consequence the corps 
was dwindling, but he hoped that as long as the 
corps went on, the same spirit would continue 
among them. Those who numbered the officers 
of the corps among their friends were truly 
happy. (Applause.) 


The following members were present :— 


Major-General Sir Layton J. Blenkinsop, K.c.B., 
p.s.o, (in the chair), Brigadiers C. A. Murray and 
A. J. Williams, pb.s.o.; Colonels H. J. Holness, 
p.s.o. and W. H. Walker, D.S.O., 0.B.E.; Lieutenant- 
Colonels O. S. Fisher, 0.B.£., J. J. M. Souter, 0.B.£. 
and E, G. Turner, D.S.o.; Majors Pr. & Andrews, 
R. M. Bamford, o.B.£., T. E. Campey, M.B.E.. R. H. 
Knowles, G. Lloyd, p.s.o., J. J. Mills, E. S. 
O’Kelly, J. J. Plunkett, O.B.E., J. R. Steevenson, 
p.s.o., G, F. Steevenson ‘and G. "Williamson, O.B.E. ; 
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Captains C. Budd, M.b.e., C. Collingwood and J. 
Daunt; Lieutenants W. KE. Turton, J. H. Gibson 
and R. S. M. Drew; N.C Os. and Men No. 1 Depot 
Section R.A.V.C.;  R. SS. M. Wood, Farrier 
Sergeant-Major Blane; N.C.Os. and Men No. 2 
a Aldershot; Messrs. W. Allsopp, W. B. 
Baldwin, H., Briddes H. Bridger, G. Brown, 
J. Craik, F. W. Crome, & DB. Crisp, J. Clunes, 
A. J. Downing, E. R. Gregory, A. J. Harvey, W. H. 
Harrison, F. Harding, H. M. Harker, P. J. 
Holland, T, Hutchinson, H. E. Jones, T. Kirkland, 
J. W. Leigh Lye, W. T. Lewis, W. Goodship, 
D. F. Maccabe, E. W. Markall, L. Maw, W. J. 
oe he W. H. Mundy, A. M, O’Leary, A. H. Rogers, 
. J. Seger, G. Sillibourne, C. Sisley, J. H. Stock- 
iat F. J. Spurrier, T. J. Sutton, m.B.£., W. G. 
Topham, R. J. Verion, J. Watts, A. G. Wicks. 
J. &. Wild, H. M. White and Captain A. J. 
Warburton (Hon. Secretary and Treasurer). 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual General Meeting was held prior 
to the dinner with Sir Layton Blenkinsop in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting, also the 
minutes of the meeting of the Committee of 
Management, were read and confirmed. 

A statement of accounts was presented by the 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, which varied 
very little from those of previous years, and it 
was decided to sell £50 34 per cent. War Loan 
to carry on financially the work of the 
association. It was reported that employment 
had been found for 25 ex-R.A.V.C. men during 
the past year. 

The Secretary was granted an honorarium of 
£20. 

The Secretary reported with regret the 
demise of three life members of the association 
since the last meeting in the persons of Messrs. 
Harry Drury, George Harborne and Walter 
Horsfield. The association was represented at 
the funerals of the above and wreaths for- 
warded on behalf of the association. 

Letters of apology for inability to attend were 
received from the following members :—Major- 
Generals W. S. Anthony, Sir John Moore and 
J. J. B. Tapley; Brigadier H. 8S. Mosley; 
Colonel H. E. Gibbs; Nieutenant-Colonels A. E. 
Clarke and W. A. MeDougall; Majors Sir 
Frederick Hobday, C. Davenport, P. Howard, 
I. C. Bowes; Captain J. F. Ives; Messrs. A. H. 
Fass, R. Lumley, L. Norman, lL. Brealy and 
J. Smith. : 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by 
Colonel Walker, the Secretary was instructed 
to write letters of sympathy to Generals 
Anthony and Sir John Moore, wishing them a 
speedy recovery from their illnesses. 

The next Annual General Meeting will be held 
at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C.4, on 
Friday, September 29th, 1939, at 6.30 p.m., the 
dinner to follow at 7.80 p.m. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 
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V.V.B.F. LADIES’ GUILD 


DONATIONS TO TH CHARITIES OF THE 
PROFESSION 


A meeting of the above Guild was held at 10, 
Red Lion Square, London, on October 13th, 
1938, with the President, Mrs. G. H. Woold- 
ridge, in the chair. 

After consideration of the financial statement 
submitted by the Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer, it was resolved to make a donation 
of £150 to the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Mund and one of £7 Ts. Od. to the National 
Veterinary Benevolent) and Mutual Defence 
Society. 

It was decided to hold a dance in aid of the 
(;uild in London on December Sth, and it is 
hoped that it will be generously supported. 

MV. Wrace, Hen, Secretary and Treasurer. 





R.C.V.S. ANIMAL MANAGEMENT 
EXAMINATION 


LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 


LONDON: 


Balankura, K. 
Balls, George Morgan, T. J. 

Bell, Miss W. J. Phillips, R. N. 
Boreham, Miss M. J. Pierce, A. E. (credit) 
Chandra, V. P. Pilgrim, E. G. 
Fletcher, J. C. (credit) Purkis, Miss B. M. 
Harvey, A. B. Sandercock, R. 
Hindle, J. J. R. Sheriff, Duncan 
Johnston, Miss B. G. Sindrey, R. J. 

Lall, Harkrishan Slack, A. J. 

Maclean, Brian 


Maxted, Miss J. E. 


LIVERPOOL: 


Barber-Lomax, J. W. Hopkins, C. D. 
Coates, P. D, Jones, D. K. 
Errington, A. E. Kenyon, J. E. 
Foster, J. L. Pearson, R. W. H. 
Henderson, Wm. 


EDINBURGH: : 
Alexander, Frank McGowan, Daniel 
Bannister, Dickson McIntyre, W. I. M. 
Bargh, G. R. Mackay, Robert (credit) 
Black, N. M. Mannan, kK, A, 

Bowie, D. D. P. (credit) Marshall, W. S. 

Brown, J. M. Nelson, Daniel 

Castley, R. L. Ord, G. 

Chisholm, L, P. S. Owen, D. W. 

Coles, N. D. 2arker, W. H. (credit) 
Colson, H. W. Pattison, I. H. 

Dougill, G. P. Pearson, C. B. 
Fairweather, Alex. Proverbs, M. B. 

Forbes, C. W. Quarmby, W. B. 
Forster, John Rodger, J. K. 
Hamilton, James Simon, R. F. 
Hanson, B. S. Stenhouse, W. E. 
Ironside, C. J. T. Tait, William (credit) 
Lamont, H. A. Taylor, A. M. 

Lang, James (credit) Trombetti, G. A. G. M. V. 
Macdonald, D. W, 
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IN PARLIAMENT 

Among the questions and answers recently 
recorded in the House of Commons are the 
following:— 

BRUCELLA ABortUS INFECTION IN CATTLE 

Mr. LippALu asked the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries: What proportion of tested milch 
cows in Great Britain show evidence of brucella 
infection as manifested by agglutination blood 
tests; and what measures he had taken to allay 
the anxiety felt by certain local authorities at 
the failure of his Department materially to help 
in investigating this disease in animals and in 
preventing the sale and distribution of milk from 
farms in which’ brucella-infected cows are 
believed to exist? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: No statistics are available 
as to the proportion of milch cows submitted to 
the agglutination test which react, but the 
general view is that about 40 per cent. of deiry 
cows are infected. When af a routine clinical 
inspection of a dairy herd, or at a_ special 
inspection made following a report from a local 
authority that suspicion attaches to certain milk, 
a milch cow is found by a veterinary inspector 
showing clinical signs of the disease, the sale of 
the milk of such animal is prohibited by Section 
5 of the Milk and Dairies Act, 1915. 

For the last few years the problem of con- 
tagious abortion in cattle has been under investi- 
gation at a number of institutions under the aegis 
of a Committee of the Agricultural Research 
Council appointed in consultation with the 
Medical Research Council. Any question with 
regard to the work of the committee should be 
addressed to the Lord President of the Council. 


RACECOURSE BETTING CONTROL BOARD 

Mr. Day asked the Home Secretary particulars 
of what grants have been made with his approval 
by the Racecourse Betting Control Board from 
the totalisator fund for improvements in the 
breeds of horses and/or other reasons for the 
12 months ended at the last convenient date. 

Sir S. Hoare: Particulars of the approved 
grants made by the board out of the surplus in 
the totalisator fund arising from their operations 
during the 12 months ended December 31st, 
1937, will be found in Part III of their annual 
report for that year, which was presented to 
Parliament and published by the Stationery 
Office in June, 1938. The amounts shown as 
“unallocated” in that report have since been 
allocated with my approval. The grants given 
for purposes conducive to improvements of 
breeds of horses amounted to £8,485; those for 
purposes conducive to improvements in the sport 
of horse racing to £136,350; and those towards 
the advancement and encouragement — of 
veterinary science and education to £5,165. 


DANGEROUS PETS 


CapTAIN PLuGGE asked the Home Secretary 
whether the Metropolitan police have any 
instructions at the present time to take action 
against persons who keep pythons and other pets 
which constitute a public danger; and, if not, 
whether he proposes that any instructions should 
be given? 

Sir SamuEL Hoare: The answer is in the nega- 
tive. As far as I am aware, there are no statutory 
provisions governing the subject, but I am 
advised that any person who keeps a wild or 
potentially dangerous animal may be held liable 
for any injury or damage it may cause. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Noy. 21st.—Meeting of the Editorial Commit- 
tee, N.V.M.A., at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4 p.m. 

22nd.—Annual Meeting of the Dumfries 
and Galloway Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Dumfries, 12 noon. 

23rd.—Meeting of the Section of Com- 
parative Medicine, Royal Society 
of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, 
W.1, at 5 p.m. 

25th.—Meeting of the Royal Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., Royal Veterin- 
ary College, Camden Town, N.W.1, 
5 p.m. 


Nov. 


Novy. 


Novy. 


Ist.—Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at the Royal Veterin- 
ary College and Hospital. 6.30 p.m. 
Sth.—V.V.B.F. (Ladies’ Guild) Dance, 
Princes’ Galleries, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Dec. 


Dee. 


PERSONAL 

Mr. Joseph B. Dier, M.R.c.v.s., of East Grin- 
stead, Sussex, asks us to make it clear that he is 
not the member whose name was removed from 
the Register of Veterinary Surgeons at the meet- 
ing of Council the proceedings of which were 
reported in our last issue (Vet. Rec. 50. 46. 1557). 
The name removed was, as there stated, that of 
Mr. Hubert V. Dier, of Crowborough, Sussex. 


Appointments.—The_ following appointments 
in the Colonial Veterinary Service are 
announced: Mr. T. G. Chamberlain, M.R.C.v.s. 
(Veterinary Officer, Kenya); Mr. D. Slavin, 
M.R.C.V.S. (Velerinary Research Officer, Kenya), 
and Mr. J. F. C. Swan, M.R.C.V.S.,  D.V.S.M. 


(Veterinary Officer, Northern Rhodesia). 


Presentaiion to Professor Imrie——On Tuesday, 
September 6th, 1938, a luncheon was held in the 
Empire Exhibition, Glasgow, at which a presen- 
tation was made to Professor David Imrie, 
M.R.C.V.S., from a number of his former pupils 
and assistants, to mark the occasion of his 
fiftieth anniversary of graduation. A_ goodly 
number of Professor Imrie’s old friends attended 
and Mr. W. W. Lang, M.R.c.v.s., of Brigg—the 
‘arliest of his pupils present—handed to the 
Professor the presentation piece—a silver tray, 
which was suitably engraved with the signatures 
of the subscribers. 

Mrs. Imrie also attended the function and was 
presented with a bouquet. 
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R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
DoLLAR, William Watt, 38, Warwick Avenue, 


Maida Vale, W.9. Graduated Edinburgh, April 
27th, 1881. Died November 12th, 1938, aged 78 
years. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

The existence of foot-and-mouth disease was 
confirmed on November 10th among cattle at 
Warfield, Berkshire, and at Bonvilston, Glamor- 
gan. The areas subject to restrictions in the 
movement of animals lie in the counties of 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Hampshire, Middle- 
sex, Oxford and Surrey in i:espect of the out- 
break at Warfield, and in the counties of Glamor- 
gan and Monmouth in respect of the other 
outbreak. 

Sixty-six cattle were slaughtered at the 
Imperial Chemical Industries tarm at Jealot’s 
Hill, near Bracknell. This is the first time that 
cattle on the farm have been effected. 

Last year the Royal farms were affected by an 
outbreak at Chertsey, and the cattle could not be 
sent to the Christmas shows, but it is hoped that 
this year the ban will be lifted in time for the 
— to be sent to Birmingham and Slough as 
usual. 


Professor J. B. Buxton, Principal of the Royal 
Veterinary College, in a report recently presented 
to the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, said there had been a second wave 
of infection in most of the continental countries, 
and the invasion in some cases had been of 
greater severity than that of last year. The 
council decided to ask county councils to take 
measures to ensure general compliance with the 
Orders of the Ministry of Agriculture regarding 
the movement of livestock as a safeguard against 
foot-and-mouth and other diseases, 


Errala—-In last week’s leading article on the 
Loveday Report, the first paragraph of the 
second column on page 1550 should read: “Il 
would, therefore, not be unreasonable to suspect 
that -the agencies which have led to the acknow- 


ledged very faulty setting of the course of 
instruction in the past have not now wholly 
disappeared.” 

Also, the last line @f the penultimate para- 


graph of the first column on page 1551, “ original 
founder of the schools” should read “ original 
founders of the schools.” 


BS k ok * 


SIR DANIEL HALL, k.c.B., F.R.S. 

Sir Daniel Hall, whose impending retirement 
from the directorship of the John Innes Horti- 
cultural Institution was recently announced, has, 
in his capacity as Chief Scientific Adviser to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, had a profound effect 
upon veterinary as well as agricultural matters. 
“From the time when he was first principal of 
the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye,” 
states Nature (October 22nd), “ and throughout 
his directorship of the Rothamsted se only oa 
Station, his tenure of office as principal scientific 
adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and lately as director of the John 
Innes Institution, Sir Daniel has impressed all 
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by his sound judgment and tact, and not least 
by his great ability as a writer and speaker. Like 
the late Lord Ernie, and his successor at Rotham- 
sted, Sir Daniel excels in the art of exposition, 
and British scientific agriculture has indeed been 
fortunate in commanding the services of men 
of this type. Now that he has passed the stage 
when, in the pursuit of duty, it is no longer 
necessary to ‘rise earlier than virtue and go to 
bed later than vice,’ we hope that Sir Daniel will 
find occasion to continue his great interest in the 
social contacts of science; but no one will grudge 
him time to devote to oriental art and other 
‘ digressions of a man of science.’ Science needs 
men like him who can write and speak, as well 
as think and do, in order that its voice may be 
heard amidst the disharmonies of a world torn 
by political turmoil and social strife.” 
a: * * * ah 
NIGHT STAMPEDE OF THOUSANDS OF 
SHEEP 

A stampede of thousands of sheep is puzzling 
farmers and shepherds in North Wiltshire and 
Berkshire. According to the Furmers’ Weekly, it 
happened on the night of October 25th—a dark 
night when low cloud obscured the chalk downs. 
Sheep penned on the edge of the downs between 
Ashbury in Berkshire, and Badbury in Wiltshire, 
suddenly broke through their hurdles and fled 
in all directions. The stampede extended over 
about ten miles of country; and reports show 
that at least six flocks, each some distance apart, 
broke loose at the same time. Next morning 
many of the sheep were found a long way from 
the pens. 

Mr. R. H. Wilson, of Bishopstone, whose 
pedigree flock of 750 Hampshire Downs broke 
out during the night, said: ‘“ Had it been low- 
flying aeroplanes, or even geese, I should have 
heard them. It puzzles me greatly, but I 
remember a similar incident here about 15 years 
ago. We then found that scores of farmers from 
Norfolk right over to this side of England had 
observed the same phenomenon on the very same 
night. As far as I remember there was nothing 
to explain it then.” 

* % * */” * 


SOUTH AFRICAN YV.M.A. MEETING AT 
ONDERSTEPOORT 


Following a session for the consideration of 
business, the Minister of Agriculture for the 
Union delivered the opening address at a highly 
successful meeting (the thirty-third general) of 
the South African Veterinary Medical Assotia- 
tion, held at Onderstepoort from October 
25th to 27th, 1938. We give below synopses of 
the numerous and interesting papers presented 
and discussed, this programme being supple- 
mented by informative demonstrations and an 
enjoyable series of social events. 

Water Poisoning in Man and Animal with a 
note on Urinary Calculi. (By Dr. Douw G, Steyn 
and Mr. N. Reinach.)—It has been noticed that 
in various parts of South Africa, especially in 
the more arid regions, man and animal suffer 
as a result of drinking bore-hole and well water 
which contains excessive quantities of various 
salts. The symptoms and post-mortem appear- 
ances vary  accordin to the nature and 
concentration of the salts present in the water. 

As the drinking of hard and saline waters is 
closely associated with the occurrence of urinar 
calculi, this problem, which is quite serious, bot 
in man and animal, in certain parts of South 
Africa and South-West Africa, is also discussed 
in this paper. 
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Most interesting information concerning the 
harmful effects of excessively saline waters on 
man and animal has been collected on _ the 
occasion of a recent visit of one of the authors 
(D. G. S.) to the North-Western Cape districts. 

Differential Diagnosis of Chronic Arthritis in 
Bovines. (By Mr. J. G. v.d. Wath.)—In this paper 
attention is drawn to the widespread occurrence 
of chronic arthritis in bovines in certain areas 
of the Union, e.g., Transkei, Northern and 
Eastern Transvaal and Bechuanaland, which is 
due to phosphorus deficiency, chronic arsenical 
poisoning and contagious abortion. 

An attempt is made to describe the symptoms 
and differential diagnosis so as to enable 
practitioners in the field to associate’ these 
conditions with their respective aetiological 
agencies, 

Suggestions towards the _ Eradication of 
Cysticercosis-Taeniasis. (By Dr. N. F. Viljoen.) 
—In this paper the writer pleads for greater 
recognition from the scientific and official points 
of view, of this disease, 

Cysticercosis is a costly scourge to the stock- 
raising community in South Africa, and_ its 
correlative taeniasis is a serious and disgusting 
affliction in its population, European as weil 
as native. Statistics of the incidence’ of 
cysticercosis as well as taeniasis are given, and 
reference is made to the economic and the 
hygienic considerations of the disease. 

A campaign against the disease can be 
embarked upon on the following lines: 

(a) Co-operation between the veterinary and 

medical professions, 

(b) Veterinary control at all abattoirs serving 
towns with populations over 7,500 

(c) Meat inspection by qualified inspectors at 
all other abattoirs and slaughter poles. 

(d) A more thorough system of meat 
inspection. 

(e) The abolition of all insurance schemes 
which include indemnification against 
measles. 

(f) Education and enlightenment of the farm- 
ing community, rural dwellers and 
natives. 

(g) The prohibition of sale of pig carcases 
slaughtered on farms and brought to 
abattoirs for inspection. 

(h) The offer of rewards for production of 
taenia heads, after the carriers have 
subjected themselves to free medical 
treatment. 

Some Observations on Dourine. (Drs. de Kock 
Robinson and Parkin.)—The subject is discussed 
under the following headings: 

(1) Introduction. Reference is made to some 
of the more recent articles on dourine 
in the literature. 

(2) Observations on the troop of infected 
horses at  Onderstepoort, including 
natural infection experiments’ with 
mares and stallions. 

(3) Observations on foals of infected mares. 
These foals are born negative to the 
complement fixation test as are all 
premature foals. In most cases a posi~ 
tive reaction develops within 24 hours 
of birth and persists for two or three 
months, 

(4) Observations on dourine in donkeys. 

(5) Some observations on drug treatment of 
dourine. 

(6) The dourine campaign in the field from 

_ the laboratory point of view. 

Skin Conditions. (By Mr. J. A. Thorburn.)— 

I. Eczema in Dogs and Cats. This paper deals 
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fully with the various aetiological factors. It 
is pointed out that eczema is frequently second- 
ary to other conditions such as_ nephritis, 
verminosis and _ infectious diseases. The 
importance of ascertaining and eliminating the 
actual cause is stressed. Detailed methods of 
treatment of the various forms of the disease 
are given. 

II. Sarcoptic Mange in Cattle, Horses and 
Goats. The problem is discussed from the 
practical control point of view. The factors 
which render detection of infection difficult are 
indicated, and suitable curative and _ control 
measures are given. 

Rickettsiosis in Dogs in South Africa. (By Mr. 
W. O. Neitz and Dr. A. D. Thomas.)—A general 
discussion is given on the history, occurrence 
and nature of Rickettsia canis infection in dogs. 
This disease was first descrihed in North Africa, 
and was diagnosed for the first time in South 
Africa in the Kruger National Park in_ the 
beginning of 1938. A chart and lantern slides 
illustrating the causal organism were shown. | 

The Lungsickness Campaign in the Caprivi 
Zipfel. (By Mr. G. McIntyre.)\—The writer and 
opener recently spent two months in the Caprivi 
strip inoculating cattle against lungsickness. 
This paper gives an account of the methods of 
inoculation, results obtained, etc. Interesting 
general observations on the country, the natives 
inhabiting it and their methods of farming are 
also recorded, 


* * * * * 


ELIMINATION OF THE TSETSE FLY 
“The striking extent to which the Harris fly 
trap has eliminated the tsetse fly from areas 
formerly infested in Zululand is revealed by Dr. 
Gilles de Kock, acting director of Veterinary 
Services,” says the Cape Town correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph. “In one district, in one 
month during 1931, 51 traps captured 216,960 
tsetse flies. In one month this year 1,081 traps 
in the same district caught only three flies, show- 
ing that the area had been almost completely 
cleared. The cattle disease-——nagana —spread by 

the tsetse fly has diminished accordingly.’ 


& * * * x 


AYRSHIRE COW’S WORLD RECORD 

The Ayrshire cow Craigraploch Clara (457951) 
has recently created a world’s record for milk 
production in 24 hours. This cow, which was 
bred by Mr. George Dunlop, Craigraploch, Castle 
Douglas, was born on January 3rd, 1932, and the 
record yield was made while in the herd of the 
Wallingford Farm Training Colony, Turners 
Court, Benson, Oxfordshire. The cow calved on 
August 17th, 1938, and during the week ending 
August 28th she had produced 702 Ibs. milk. 
The following week her total was 829 lbs. milk. 
During the 24 hours August 25th to 26th, she gave 
131 Ibs. on two milkings daily. On August 29th 
to 30th her yield was 120 ]bs., while in the 24 
hours September 5th to 6th, her yield was 
143 Ibs. his was on three milkings. She was 
sold on September 8th to Mr. J. R. P. Hedley, 
Southwood Park, Basingstoke, Hants, who 
entered her for the National Dairy Show at 
Olympia, where she was reserve for inspection. 
Her milk yield at the show in the 24 hours on 
two milkings was 623 ]lbs. Craigraploch Clara 
was sired by Chapelhill Royal Prince (25642), 
by Auchenbrain Royal Blood (17544), out. of 
Chapelhill Lady Flora 3rd (47719). Her dam 
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was Chapelhill Clearmont (24966), by Craigra- 
ploch Monymusk (25050), and out of Craigraploch 
Clearmont (81303). On the date on which 
Craigraploch Clara gave her record yield, she 
was milked at 3 p.m. on the afternoon of Monday, 
September 5th, when she gave 46]bs. She was 
milked again at 8 p.m. on that night, when her 
yield was 30 Ibs., and at 6 a.m, on the morning 
of September 6th her yield was 67 Ibs., thus 
making the total in the 24 hours of 143 Ibs. The 
previous 24 hours she had given 60 lbs., 174 Ibs. 
and 493 lbs., making 127]lbs. The above yields 
are authenticated by the Oxfordshire Milk 
Recording Society. 


* * % % as 


USES AND MISUSES OF SULPHANILAMIDE 
The meeting of the Medical Society of London 
on October 24th was devoted to a discussion on 
sulphanilamide, which was opened by Sir 
William Willcox. He said that this chemothera- 
peutic substance, like salvarsan, did not show 
its full anti-bacterial action in vitro; it needed 
combination with blood for its full effect to be 
demonstrated. Its effect was seen to the fullest 
extent when, in addition to an adequate blood 
content of the drug (one in 10,000 to one in 
20,000), there were also immune substances in 
the blood. Sir William Willcox showed a table 
setting out the sulphonamide preparations at 
present in use. They numbered thirteen, the 
latest being the pyridine derivative, M. and 
B.693, or T.693, as it was sometimes called: 
Sulphanilamide was of great value in all acute 
infections due to haemolytic streptococci, and 
recent work suggested that T.693 had a definite 
anti-bacterial effect on pneumococci. Turning 
lo the misuses, Sir William Willcox said that 
toxic symptoms of a mild type occurred in about 
half the cases in which sulphanilamide was 
taken. Symptoms of such gravity as to threaten 
death were infrequent, but idiosyncrasy had 
always to be remembered. He urged the 
importance of these drugs being placed in the 
Fourth Schedule of the Poison Rules (as_ the 
Home Secretary has ruled), so that they could be 
obtained only on a medical prescription. 
Professor Alexander Fleming, of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, described the method of testing of 
chemotherapeutic drugs. First, there was tested 
—most easily by the “slide-cell” technique 
which had been used in his laboratory for many 
years—the power of the chemical to kill or 
interfere with the grqwth of a microbe in the 
blood. Sulphanilamide inhibited the strepto- 
coccus in concentrations of one in 128,000 and 
T.693 in concentrations of one in 1,000,000, and 
did not damage the leucocytes in concentrations 
lower than one in 200. As shown in his experi- 
ments, T.693 had a very powerful action in 
inhibiting microbes, but was comparatively poor 
in killing them, which meant that the actual 
killing of the microbe had to be done by the 
natural defences of the body. He showed the 
following scheme illustrating the effect of T.693 
in human blood with pneumococci with and 
without the administration of immune serum:- 


Colonies of 


; neumococci 
Blood+saline tas se nnumerable 
Blood+immune serum 360 


Blood+T.693 (one in 16,000) Innumerable 
Blood+T.693 (one in 32,000) 


+immune serum ... eee 0 
Blood — leucocytes +T.693+im- 
mune serum me .... Innumerable 
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There must be leucocytes, T.693 and immune 
serum to accomplish the destruction of the 
organisms. In pneumonia, if the pneumococcus 
were of a type tor which there was an effective 
serum, the serum and T.693 should be given 
immediately, but if a vaccine was given instead 
of serum it should be given first and the T.693 
later, thus providing a chance for specific 
immune bodies to do their work.—Pharm. J. 


Ms 
at 


te as TK * 
THE VITAMIN B COMPLEX 

Commenting that until 13 years ago vitamin B 
was regarded as one substance with two func- 
tions: it cured or prevented beriberi in man 
and polyneuritis in pigeons, and it was necessary 
for the growth of rats, a British Medical Journal 
editorial (September 17th) continues :— 

“In many food substances tested the amount 
that had to be added to the vitamin-B-deficient 
diet of the rats in order to make them grow bore 
a fairly constant ratio to the amount that was 
needed to cure a pigeon of polyneuritis, allow- 
ance being made even in those days for the 
variation in response of different animals to 
equal doses of the same substance. However, as 
Staite of experimental technique with animals 
came under more careful control it became 
evident that the ratio of the anti-beriberi potency 
to the growth-promoting potency in different 
substances varied widely. A_ substance which 
could cure polyneuritis in pigeons by a very 
small dose was not nearly so potent in promoting 
growth in rats otherwise deprived of vitamin B. 
This was particularly evident in the vitamin B 
concentrates prepared by the method of Peters 
and his co-workers. The more potent his con- 
centrates became in their anti-neuritic property 
the less effective were they in supplementing the 
vitamin-B-deficient diets of rats. It was known 
at this time that by autoclaving yeast its anti- 
neuritic potency was destroyed and that it could 
not make good the deficiency of the rats’ diets. 
Workers in several laboratories, however, soon 
showed that when anti-neuritic concentrates and 
autoclaved yeast were given to rats fed on the 
vitamin-B-deficient diet the animals could grow. 
This, then, proved the existence of two factors 
at least in vitamin B, and they were tentatively 
named vitamin B,—the anti-neuritic and more 
heat-labile constituent. -and vitamin B,—the 
more heat-stable constituent. In the U.S.A. some 
workers preferred to call these two factors B 
and G; others, F and G. 

“Further work revealed the existence of other 
factors which were water-soluble and therefore 
classified temporarily as B vitamins. One factor 
present in wheat germ was found to be necessary 
for the maintenance of weight in pigeons and 
named vitamin B,. Another very heat-labile 
factor in yeast, necessary for the rat and chick, 
received the name vitamin B,; another, necessary 
for the pigeon, was named B,; and another, 
mene ig | for the rat (anti-dermatitis), was 
named B,. Still another factor, present in liver 
extract, is regarded as preventing dermatitis in 
chickens: it is generally known as the “ filtrate 
factor.” It could not be determined which of 
these was the anti-pellagra factor, for none of 
them was obtainable in a pure form except 
vitamin B,, which was completely ineffective in 
the treatment of pellagra. Further work on what 
had been called vitamin B, demonstrated that 
the effects were due to two substances at least— 
lactoflavin, known as riboflavin since its com- 
position was determined, and the anti-dermatitis 
factor, previously called vitamin B,, which 
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Lepkovsky! has recently claimed to obtain in 
crystalline form—but neither of these proved to 
be the pellagra-preventive factor. Less than 
twel\e months ago, however, Elvehjem showed 
that nicotinic acid cured black tongue in dogs, 
a condition which is thought comparable with 
pellagra in man, and clinical trials have since 
proved that nicotinic acid can indeed cure the 
most typical symptoms in the pellagra syndrome. 
Carter and O’Brien*?;? have now confirmed the 
earlier findings of the pigeon’s need for vitamins 
B,, B,, B;, and riboflavin. Macrae* declares that 
the rat requires vitamin B,, lactoflavin, an 
unidentified factor present in an autoclaved 
aqueous yeast extract after extraction with 
Fuller’s earth (yeast-filtrate factor), and an 
unidentified factor present in the barium 
hydroxide eluate of a Fuller’s earth adsorbate 
from an autoclaved aqueous yeast extract (yeast- 
eluate factor). Nicotinic acid was not either of 
these yeast factors. Amyl alcohol extracts pre- 
pared from liver extracts contained a growth 
factor for rats distinct from all the preceding 
ones. Thus the number of factors tentatively 
included in the term vitamin B complex is by 
no means clearly determined. Those whose 
existence is generally accepted at present are B, 
(aneurin or thiamine), lactoflavin (riboflavin), 
vitamin B, (the rat anti-dermatitis factor), and 
nicotinic acid (the anti-pellagra factor). Others 
accepted by many workers are vitamins B,, B,, 
B,, the liver-filtrate factor (chick anti-dermatitis 
factor), and Macrae’s yeast-filtrate and yeast- 
eluate factors. 

* Returning to vitamin B,, it may be recalled 
that Westenbrink® showed that by feeding rats 
on a diet free from this all the tissues of the 
rats except the brain became depleted of their 
reserves of vitamin B, within five or six weeks. 
The amount stored in the tissues is limited but 
dependent on the intake. Excess is excreted 
in the urine. Harris and Leong® have stated 
that ‘a daily excretion of less than twelve 
international units raises the presumption that 
the diet contains less than a normal allowance 
of vitamin B,.’ Babkin’ has demonstrated that 
the gastric glands of dogs on the vitamin-B- 
deficient diet do not respond to the usual stimuli 
—-sham feeding, subcutaneous injection of 
histamine, the presence of food or 5 per cent. 
solution of alcohol in the intestine. When yeast 
was administered the responses became normal, 
but the effective substance in the yeast was not 


. determined. These results may afford an 


explanation of the anorexia so characteristic of 
vitamin-B, deficiency. Molitor and Sampson§ 
have found that vitamin B, is without influence 
on the contractions of the intestine. The réle 
of vitamin B, in the metabolism of carbohydrate, 
fat, and protein is still a subject for experiment. 
Peters and his co-wokers? have postulated the 
theory that it acts as a co-enzyme in the meta- 
bolism of carbohydrate, more especially in the 
oxidative breakdown of pyruvic acid. This is 
supported by a large amount of experimental 
work on the ratio between oxygen uptake and 
disappearance of pyruvic acid in normal brain 
tissue and in brain tissue of pigeons suffering 
from vitamin-B, deficiency. It is suggested by 


1 Science, 1938, 87, 169. 

2 Biochem. > 3 i937, 31, 2264. 

3]bid., 2270. 

‘]bid., 2225. 

8 Arch. néerl. pipeiel., 1932, 17, 560. 

SLancet, 1936, 1, 886. 

7Canad. med. "Ass. F., 1933, 29, 5 

8Quoted in ¥. Amer. med. Ass., 1938, 110, 805. 
eLancet, 1936, 1, 1161. 
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Lipmann! that vitamin B, is converted into 
vitamin a er geen: by the brain tissue, and 
that in this form it acts as a co-ferment helping 
either the carboxylase to break down the pyruvic 
acid to acetaldehyde and carbon dioxide or the 
oxidase to oxidize the pyruvic acid to acetic acid 
and carbon dioxide. 

“Vitamin B, exerts a demonstrable action only 
with B,-deficient animals. Excess dosage has 
no effect. No toxic symptoms have been 
observed when amounts 25,000 times the estimated 
daily requirement were administered. Hawes!! 
has obtained dramatic cures by giving large 
injections of vitamin B, to patients suffering from 
acute fulminating cardiac beriberi. Stern! has 
injected synthetic vitamin B, in doses of 500 
to 50,000 international units intrathecally for the 
relief of intractable pain and for inflammatory 
and degenerative diseases of the central nervous 
system. The action of the vitamin is much 
quicker when injected than when given by 
mouth.? Fischer, determining the amounts of 
vitamin B, in the crystalline lens in cases of 
cataract, found less of it and more pyruvic acid 
than in the normal lens, and concluded that the 
vitamin plays an —— part in the oxidation- 
reduction system of the lens. The question of 
the presence of vitamin B, in white and whole- 
meal flours and breads has lately been re- 
investigated by Copping and Roscoe.'4 They 
found that straight-run white flour, whether new 
or old, bleached or unbleached, contained 0°37 
international unit per gramme. Patent flour 
contained none and wholemeal 1:18 units per 
gramme. Bread made with yeast had no more 
vitamin B, than the flour from which it was 
made. Thus a man would have to eat each day 
more than half a pound of white bread made 
from straight-run flour—not from patent flour— 
in order to obtain about a quarter of the vitamin 
B, needed. The importance of brown bread or 
of wholemeal bread in the diet was stressed in 
these columns recently.4 

“Day, Darby, and Cosgravel® claim to have 
shown that riboflavin is the anti-cataract factor, 
but Morgan, Cook, and Davison!” are of the 
opinion that the filtrate factor is the anti-cataract 
factor. They believe that both flavin and vitamin 
B, are produced, probably by micro-organisms, 
in the intestines of rats fed on large proportions 
of lactose, but this did not prevent the develop- 
ment of cataract in a large proportion of their 
rats. They found that the filtrate factor was in 
corn starch or was produced in the intestines 
when corn starch was given in the diet. Carlsson 
and Sherman!’ have demonstrated that the 
amount of riboflavin stored in the body depends 
on the diet of the animal. In _ well-nourished 
animals the concentration of riboflavin in the 
liver was ten times that in the skeletal muscles; 
the concentration in the kidney, brain, and 
spleen was intermediate between these extremes. 
Sebrell and Onstott!® have determined that the 
condition in dogs which they had previously 
described as “ yellow liver” is due to a lack 
of riboflavin and can be cured rapidly by early 
parenteral administration of that substance. 

This survey of a number of the recent studies 
on the B vitamins gives some idea of the com- 


10 Nature, 1937, 140, 25. 

Trans. roy. Soc. trop. Med. Hyg., 1938, 31, 474. 
13.4mer. J. Surg., 1938, 39, 495. 

13.4rch. d’Opht., 1938, 2, 108. 

14Biochem. F., 1937, 31, 1879. 

18 Brit. med. F.,1937,2, 752. 

16¥, Nutrit., 1938, 15, 83. 

AtIbid., 27. 

18Ibid., 57. 

iePubl. Hith. Rep., Wash., 1938, 53, 83. 
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plexity of the work that is being carried out and 
also of the intensity of the attack of the bio- 
chemist on the multifarious problems presented 
to him. The debt of the clinical worker to 
biochemistry increases every year.” 





Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s 
issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of theN.V.M.A. 


* * *& x a 


THE LOVEDAY REPORT 
To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—Week after week you publish an article 
on this document favourable in tone. I have 
been waiting but as no one clse seems to be 
writing to you I will give you my impression. 

It seems to me a shocking document. 

The whole tone of the thing is wrong. 

Our profession is the best governed profession 
in Britain and its system of instruction and 
examination is as good as it can be. It is the 
best organised and trained veterinary profession 
in the world, and is the envy of others else- 
where. I had most extensive opportunities 
during the War to compare the American with 
the French and British A.V.C.s, particularly with 
regard to those officers from civil life: the 
superiority of the British was outstanding. No 
important changes are needed in our administra- 
tion or our teaching, our own system is amply 
capable of meeting the changing conditions as 
they arise: when I think what immense efforts 
are required by really experienced members of 
of the profession to Lenueee out a curriculum, 
the effrontery of the Committee in their inexperi- 
ence leads me to derision. 

There is only one recommendation worth 
considering: that students should be required 
to receive experience with farmers. This can, I 
think, be arranged by a change in_ Bye-law 
without any interference with Act or Charter. 

The Report runs to 123 pages, about 2 of 
which are acceptable, so that it will be 
impossible for me to deal with it in your 
columns, but I shall be very glad to correspond 
privately with anyone who finds anything in it 
worthy of support, 

Yours faithfully, 
A. W. WHITEHOUSE, 


Principal. 
Glasgow Veterinary College, 
83 Buccleuch Street, 
Glasgow, C.3. 
November 8th, 1938. 
ste ok * ck bad 


(1) CASTRATION BY CORD-CRUSHING; 
(2) INVERSION OF THE UTERUS 


Sir,—I thought that some one, with more 
experience of the cord-crushing method of 
castration than [ have, would have replied to 
Mr. W. A. Campbell’s letter in the Record of 
November 5th. his method is quite possible in 
the horse but, to my mind, not the best for a 
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number of reasons, the chief. drawback, from | VETERINARY RADIOGRAPHY 
the operator’s point of view, being that it 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 





source strong fingers (even “4 — uses special- 
pon yes ane ga ee Sir,—I was faintly surprised to be attacked by 
My experience is limited to three cases. No. 1 people outside our profession, in the columns of 
was quite successful, as was No. No. 2 our own journal. 
had the testicles removed afterwards as they The lecture illustrated by lantern slides that 
were still showing some activity. This result I had the privilege to deliver at the Annual Con- 
was no doubt due to faulty technique. These gress, was given by me, at my own expense, in 
were all done some years ago, but, as far as I order to interest members, and to show them 
remember, I doubt if the after-effects on the what could now be done in the way of diagnosis, 
animal were as much as one would expect in the | and what a tremendous help a good radiograph 
average case after ordinary castration. could be to the practising veterinary surgeon. 
I agree that this method is best for sheep and All the work that I have ever done in veterinary 
goats over six months old as one does not get | radiography has always been made available to 
the unexplained deaths that occur after ordinary _ the profession. I had, and have no desire either 
castration of these animals. | i to “blow my own trumpet,” or to hurt any- 
Messrs. Margarson and Tutt, in writing about | body’s feelings, but it is not generally known 
inversion of the uterus,tomy mind, are extremely _ that there is nothing about the use of a modern 
optimistic in not using sutures or other methods X-ray set that cannot be very quickly and easily 
aiter replacement. How do they know that the learnt. It is this latter point that I particularly 
factors which caused the inversion in the first wanted to make clear; for the more members of 
place, will not occur again? I have nearly the profession that take up the work, the more 
aiways used tape — ond so “ — not rapid will be its advancement, 
ad any give way. usually leave two sutures : 
in for 10 to 14 days—one or two being taken out one Pet ey pce pM cng Ig — 
after one or two days. They seem to cause very member of the British Institute of Radiology 
little irritation if they are kept reasonably clean | Pig eg . ‘ 
but, even if not, I have not always seen signs of My only claim is to be the pioneer amongst 
irritation. Whenever possible, after replacing veterinary practitioners in equine radiology. 
the uterus, I like to have the cow walked briskly Yours faithfully, 
or run once or twice round a yard, to correct ¥. Ramen Jouns. 


any maladjustment. 
Yours truly, Wonersh 


A. J. BAXTER. ’ 
Downington House, Nr. Guildford, 
Lechlade, Surrey. 
Glos. 
November 12th, 1938. November 15th, 1938. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 to 1987, ann AGRICULTURE ACT or 1937 (PART IV) 
SUMMARY OF RETURNS 






































wx Foot- 
Anthrax. hte: | treme | tie | seams 
Disease. ] Mange. Scab. || Fever. 
| Animals | Out- | 
slaugh- | breaks 
Out- Out- tered as | reported | Out- | Out- Swine 
Period. | breaks | Animals | breaks diseased || by the} Animals|) breaks | breaks | slaugh- 
| con- j|attacked.| con- | orex- | Local | attacked. | con- | con- tered. 
| firmed. firmed. posed to /Authori- firmed. || firmed. 
| infection. || ties. | | 
| No. No. No. | No. | No. No. No. || No. No. 
Period 16th to 3lst Oct.,1938 33 36 4 Ww | — _— 4 | 67 64 
Corresponding period in | 
1937 rom “ae coe 6] |= 27 39 14 1,472 | 1 1 28 | 36 27 
1936 ee ée0 ora | 19 19 13 —_—s«d; 814 1 1 6 | 79 54 
1935 me oe ma | 17 2 | 49 3 20 11 | 108 60 
Total Ist January to 3'st | | 
Oct., 1938 ... ees ene 680 1,049 165 20,812 | 44 74 130 || ~651 492 
Corresponding period in | 
1937 eee eee ee 580 701 =, 36 6,569 | 101 139 175 870 542 
1936 eee eee coe |=] =38I4 440 21 | «32,637 99 241 175 1,631 1,157 
1935 || 298 345 48 | 11,624 || 90 208 289 = 1,699 | 1,008 
Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. § Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 


The number of Attested Herds, 7.e. herds officially certified as free from tuberculosis as at 3lst October, 1938, was as 
follows :— ENGLAND 1,048... Wates 1,854 wr SCOTLAND 995 sed ToraL (GREAT Britain) 3,897 











